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——— 


IT was felt to be an experiment when, after two enthusiastic 
Congresses amidst the teeming Catholic populations of the 
North, the selection was made for our Third National Con- 
gress of a city in the East which, if large and important in 
itself, could claim but a small body of resident Catholics. 
The result, however, of this somewhat bold venture surpassed 
all expectations, and suggested the expediency of choosing 
for the scenes of future Congresses centres of influence in 
different parts of the kingdom, and relying for the numbers 
requisite to make the meetings impressive, not only on the resi- 
dent Catholics but on the growing number of those who, their 
appetites whetted by the experience of past Congresses, may 
henceforth be trusted to flow in for the occasion from other 
parts of the kingdom. 

It is obviously from a motive of this kind that Plymouth 
was chosen for the Congress of the present year. The West 
of England, once so Catholic, is a region where at one time 
during the long period of penal legislation the Faith had be- 
come almost extinct. The tide eventually turned there as 
elsewhere in the country, and, since the restoration of the 
hierarchy, thanks particularly to the zealous enterprise of 
Bishop William Vaughan, considerable progress has been 
made in multiplying churches and schools, and in building up 
an organized Catholic population. This Western Diocese is, 
indeed, still behind the great dioceses of the Midlands and 
the North in the measure of its development, which is not to 
be wondered at considering how scattered in those parts are 
the adherents of the ancient faith, and how from their geo- 
graphical situation they lie apart from the main centres of 
Catholic life. There has arisen, however, among the Catho- 
lics of the West, as was evident to those who attended the 
recent Congress, a spirit of healthy optimism and determi- 
nation, which argues well for their religious future, now that 
their days of isolation are over, and they are bent on taking 
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their full share in the religious movements of their brethren 
elsewhere. Thus regarded, the choice of Plymouth for this 
year’s Congress was certainly justified, and the result again 
has exceeded what seemed possible. This Congress was a suc- 
cess throughout, and—except for some of the sectional meet- 
ings in which the subjects discussed, though of the highest im- 
portance, were of a technical nature and required, as they 
obtained, sympathizers, needing to be weighed not counted— 
the attendance was everywhere encouraging, the papers and 
discussions of the best quality, and the spirit enthusiastic. 
The Assembly Rooms, where the Catholic Truth Society, 
the Catholic Reading Guild and the Catholic Social Guild 
held their sectional meetings, were somewhat removed from 
the rooms assigned to the other societies, and this was some- 
what of a deterrent for those who wished to take stock of 
the proceedings of the Congress as a whole. But it was a 
point in the arrangements for which the conditions of the 
locality were, as they always must be, responsible. One does 
not see how anything better could have been arranged at 
Plymouth, and the grouping of the other sections in 
the Cathedral Hall, the Notre Dame Convent, and St. 
Boniface’s College was admirable. It was delightful too to 
witness once more a feature that had been discontinued at 
these annual gatherings, for the children from the various 
schools of the three towns filled the Guildhall on the Sunday 
afternoon, and manifested by their enthusiasm their delight at 
having their part in the celebrations. It has become a custom 
for the civic authorities to give our Congress a welcome, and 
pleasant hospitalities have been exchanged in this way more 
than once. This year the Mayor of Plymouth carried his 
cordialities a step further, and with great kindness took it 
upon himself to give the conversazione which it is usual to 
have as part of the proceedings. Nor was it only the Mayor 
and Corporation of Plymouth who showed the visitors this 
kindness. The Bishop took opportunity more than once to 
make his acknowledgments to the non-Catholics of the town, 
whom as a body he had found, throughout the trying labours of 
preparation, ever ready with their aid and sympathy. This 
again is what we have experienced on former occasions, and 
may hope to experience still more, as people come to realize 
that it is an object of these Congresses to emphasize not the 
points of difference but the points of agreement which sub- 
sist between ourselves and those of other faiths amidst whom 


we live. 
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The papers and proceedings of the Congress have been or 
will be published in the Catholic press, and we may trust that 
those interested in Catholic progress will treasure up such 
valuable matter, and made themselves familiar with it. For 
our part we can only call attention to a few leading points. 

The Cardinal’s Inaugural Address as usual set the key- 
note to the proceedings, and was on Religious Indifference. 
Referring to the change of feeling towards Catholics which 
characterizes the present generation of Englishmen, and trac- 
ing it to its causes, satisfactory and otherwise, his Eminence 
dwelt on one cause which is probably more efficacious than the 
rest—the growth of religious indifference. The principles 
of the Reformation, gradually but surely, have worked them- 
selves out to their logical conclusion. The transference of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction from the Pope to the Crown has 
effectually destroyed the very notion of submission to any reli- 
gious authority ; the setting up of the Bible interpreted by the 
private judgment of the individual has led to the most wide- 
spread differences of opinion even on points which seem 
to be of supreme importance to the spiritual well-being of 
mankind ; and the result is that the religious leaders, high and 
low alike, must perforce speak only as individuals uttering 
opinions more or less weighty which it is for their hearers to 
decide whether they will accept or reject. Can we wonder 
that church attendances fall off to a degree which causes 
alarm to those who have religion at heart? “* Can we wonder 
that the ordinary busy man, much engrossed in the daily con- 
cerns of his family, business, and profession, has grown weary 
of all this uncertainty, and has come to the conclusion that it 
will be time enough for him to go to church and to give heed 
to professors of religion when the latter have made up their 
minds what they themselves really believe, and what they are 
prepared to teach as definitely calling for men’s credence.” 
Nor is this all. ‘‘ The indissolubility of the marriage tie is the 
essential bond of family and social life. Yet this Christian 
ideal is a very high and lofty ideal, making a demand upon 
weak human nature which only Christianity, with its mighty 
supernatural helps, can make endurable. Accordingly, with 
the decay of religious belief, and the loss of these super- 
natural helps, the demands of this ideal become intolerable, 
and legislation is now threatened which, if it should come to 
pass, must have the most injurious effects on family life.” 
Our schools, too, as we know so well, are infected by the same 
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disastrous malady. “ For forty years these principles of in- 
difference to definite religious teaching, and of the impos- 
sibility of knowing actually, accurately, and without fear of 
mistake, what God has been pleased to reveal, have been 
taught in our elementary schools. It is said that the religious 
teaching in the historic secondary schools of the land is not 
dissimilar in character. Recent administrative acts penalize 
all modern secondary day schools if they venture to give re- 
ligious teaching of a more definite and dogmatic type. Small 
place for amazement, then, if the many generations of children 
already trained in Boazd or Council Schools furnish few re- 
cruits to the religious organizations of the country, or if the 
so-called ‘ ruling classes’ fail to approach the questions of 
the hour from the standpoint of Christian faith.”” And the 
end is not even yet insight. ‘“ God and His claims upon His 
creatures, His revelation and our belief therein, the duties and 
rights of God’s creatures in relation to one another, all these 
have to contend against the strongest cravings and impulses, 
and passions of our nature. It is religion alone that can bring 
us to the due fulfilment of our obligations to our Maker and 
our fellows. Take away from men a sense of duty, and there 
will rise up in their hearts evil strivings of every kind seeking 
after satisfaction, regardless of consequences hereafter in 
which they have no belief. And sooner or later self-seeking 
and selfishness will bring forth external fruits to the de- 
struction of social order and to the peril of the State.” 

His Eminence went on to insist on the danger to Catholics 
which inevitably results from their exposure to these baneful 
influences of their environment. “ It could not be otherwise, 
for no one at the present day is able to remove himself from 
the discussions, and the questionings, and the denials that meet 
him in what he hears and reads almost every day of his life; 
[whilst] the tendency of our human nature is instinctively to 
slip away from or allow insensibly to glide from us, anything 
that places a restraint upon the speculations of our minds or 
the longings of our hearts.” 

In a final paragraph the Cardinal drew attention to the 
discussions to be held in the two general meetings, arranged 
respectively by the Catholic Social Guild and the Catholic 
Truth Society, each of which would have a direct bearing 
on the problems raised by this religious indifference, and 
he ended by observing that, whilst the direct concern of 
the Congress was with the Catholics, it would be a joy to it if 
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anything brought out in its proceedings proved to be a help 
to others as well. 


Insufficient wages.and the conditions of life which they im- 
ply have much to do with the absence of religion among those 
whose minds are so crushed and maimed by anxiety about even 
a sufficiency of daily bread that it is practically beyond their 
power to raise their thoughts to higher things. There are, in- 
deed, wonderful examples of heroic constancy among the very 
poor, who find in their religion, which is all that they possess, 
fortitude and resignation in an almost unendurable existence. 
But these are the exceptions, showing forth in their lives what 
God’s grace can do in spite of countless obstacles. The matter 
proposed for consideration by the Catholic Truth Society aims 
at meeting face to face the attacks that are made by Rationalists 
on all religious belief, and has been chosen with the purpose of 
endeavouring to arouse a more generous co-operation on the part 
of Catholics in the work which the Society has already done 
in that direction, and now proposes to extend still further. 

Our first concern is naturally with those who share with us, 
as members of the Catholic Church, the full revelation of things 
eternal which God has vouchsafed to us by His Divine Son. We 
desire to prepare them for, and strengthen them against, the 
dangers which now so frequently and in so many forms beset 
their faith. But if, in so doing, we be privileged to help others 
as well, and to bring more clearly before the minds of our fellow- 
countrymen that the one sure way of protecting and preserving 
religious principle and belief among us is by going back to the 
old ideals of our ancestors, and recognising that the possession 
of truth is the only foundation upon which the practice of re- 
ligion can be built, and that mere religious opinions are but as 
the shifting sands, upon which no wise man can trust himself 
to dwell, then will our Congress be doubly and trebly blessed by 
accomplishing something that is of supreme importance for the 
future and the well-being of our country. 


Disregarding the chronological order we may refer next, 
in view of its intimate connection with the subject of the In- 
augural Address, to the fine General Meeting which was held, 
under the auspices of the Catholic Truth Society, in the Guild- 
hall on the Monday afternoon. The subject discussed was 
Christianity in England and the Church’s opportunity. The 
Cardinal presided and Father Martindale, S.J., and Mgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew read papers. Father Martindale opened the 
discussion by expressing his personal conviction that, “ while 
it is true that the Christian religion in England is going 
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through a difficult and dangerous passage, yet it is quite as 
true that an altogether unique opportunity is given to Catho- 
lics."’ The criticism of the nineteenth century applied to the 
records of the Christian religion, to its history and to its 
life, had been mainly destructive,—it had failed, or perhaps 
scarcely attempted, to replace what it had destroyed. Yet so 
far from being agreed among themselves, these destructive 
critics, who had been constrained by the exigencies of their 
own principles to come back in many particulars to what tra- 
dition and Catholic scholarship has always said, were now 
criticizing one another and pulling to pieces the very work 
which had claimed to pull to pieces orthodoxy. 


The consequence of this—and this destructive criticism has 
been applied, of course, to everything alike, political, economic, 
and social institutions and theories as much as religion—has 
naturally been, as far as the ordinary man goes and even the 
scientific student, a feeling of depression and pessimism; a sen- 
sation that nothing is known or can be known; that principles 
and traditions are alike untrustworthy; that the past has played 
us false, and that the future does not show much hope. Agnosti- 
cism and pessimism, intellectually, have resulted; and practi- 
cally, in the sphere of social problems, discontent, anger, and 
tendencies even to revolution and anarchy. In the sphere 
of morals, the break-down of old beliefs such as the sanctity of 
marriage and supreme value of the family is exercising a des- 
tructive effect. Men who are able to pull up, so to say, in time, 
are clamouring for something positive, constructive—dogmatic 
in short. And this is the chance of the Catholic Church. 


For the Catholic Church is the one institution on earth 
which still, as always, speaks with a definite and confident 
voice and many, deeply impressed by the contrast it offers to 
all these negations and uncertainties, are looking towards it 
with wistful eyes. 


France, with her amazing power of recuperation, has strug- 
gled with this hydra which was strangling her and demanded 
a new principle, ideal, and dogma; and dogma for France means 
only one thing—the Church’s dogma, Catholic dogma, in the 
family, in the political, artistic, intellectual and spiritual spheres. 

In England . . . more and more people are wanting 
exactly what we, and only we, can give them. I mean they want 
principles absolutely, firm and extremely flexible, and we 
alone possess these... . 

And I suppose that this accounts for what is so noticeable, 
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that is, practically everywhere, even in the least Catholic circles, 
among factory folk, slum folk, commercial folk, university folk, 
a Catholic priest seems treated, somehow, with a unique respect, 
as being in possession of something special, a definite position, 
an unmistakable dogma, an unflinching moral code, a present- 
able and coherent and cogent philosophy of life. He and the 
Church he stands for are recognized, right or wrong, anyhow 
as different from all else. 


Continuing, Father Martindale referred in illustration to 
those who are seeking for guidance how to deal with the 
problems of our social unrest, with topics like sweated labour, 
strikes, and everything connected with the’ family and 
marriage ; to those, at the opposite extreme, who are eager to 
hear “‘ what the tremendous experience and scientific inves- 
tigation of the Catholic Church has to say, and say authori- 
tatively,”” on subjects like Mysticism and the transcendental 
world; to the young generations now coming up to Oxford, 
who, in contrast with the materialism of a generation ago, are 
displaying an intelligent and quite unpriggish interest in re- 
ligious matters. Then he appealed to Catholics, of all classes, 
at an hour when so many souls are holding out their hands to 
them, to equip themselves adequately according to their de- 
gree, and be ready in mind and morals and sympathy, to be 
the help, not as often happens, the hindrance in their path. 

Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, who read a second paper at this 
meeting, fully accepted Father Martindale’s contention that 
the English people, owing to their divisions, were as a nation 
losing their hold on Christianity, and many of them were turn- 
ing in their perplexity towards the Catholic Church. But 
he took occasion from the thought to emphasize the import- 
ance of clinging to our Catholic schools, for it was more 
than anything else State-provided undenominational schools 
which had brought it about that persons could grow up in 
the land without even knowing who Jesus Christ was. He 
insisted also that, much as could be done by Catholic litera- 
ture and Catholic societies, the work of the clergy and of the 
teachers steadily but quietly building up generations of good 
fractising and edifying Catholics, were the main influences 
which tell for the healing of the whole country. “ For it 
has come to this, that the future of Christianity in England 
will depend on the quality of those who make up the Catho- 
lic Church in England.” 

In its sectional meeting on the Saturday morning the 
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Catholic Truth Society discussed the relations of Catholics 
with Nonconformists. When this title was announced it may 
have conveyed to some Nonconformists the impression that an 
attack upon their religious tenets was meditated. On the 
contrary the note of conciliatory approach struck by the 
Bishop of Plymouth in his introductory remarks and by 
Prior McNabb, O.P., who read the paper, was taken up 
by every speaker that followed, and was welcomed by 
the audience with applause. In days particularly when 
the solvents of all religions are so active in the coun- 
try, those who still believe in the divinity of Christ should 
strive to come together as much as possible; our en- 
deavour then should be to understand the Nonconformists 
and to get them to understand us. In some respects the 
present-day thought of the Nonconformists is approximating 
to that of the Catholic Church. They had originally taken 
their stand on the principle that spirituality can only be at- 
tained by direct intercourse with our Lord, on which therefore 
neither Church authority nor Church forms and ceremonies 
should be permitted to intrude. But spiritual experience of 
this kind is essentially individualistic, and is discredited 
as a doctrinal test by the varieties of belief to which it is 
found to give rise. Hence of late years there had been a 
tendency among Nonconformists to supplement subjective by 
objective experience, and to look out for an organized ex- 
pression of this latter. The effect was to cause them to set 
more store than formerly on Church organization, and this 
was leading some of them to understand better the Catholic 
belief in the Church as a divinely founded external insti- 
tution. This was the position taken up by Prior McNabb, 
but may we not go a step further, and ask our Nonconformist 
friends to consider whether their appeal to organized spiri- 
tual experience does not mark an approach to the Catholic 
appeal to Holiness as one of the Notes of the Church? And 
may we not, whilst inviting Nonconformists to try and un- 
derstand us, as we are trying to understand them, ask them 
to reconsider their principle of the essential individualism of 
true spirituality and reflect whether it does not forget that men 
are not pure spirits, but spirits united with material bodies, 
and unable to express themselves adequately save through 
the intermediacy of these? 

The combined Meeting on Monday morning of the C.T.S. 
and the C.R.G. yielded some interesting matter. Miss Irene 
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Hernaman, in a paper crammed with encouraging statistics, 
gave an account of what is being done on the Continent and 
in North America, for the production and circulation of 
Catholic literature. . This paper may be found elsewhere in 
our pages. 

The Catholic Social Guild as far as years go is still in 
its infancy, but in the successive Congresses of the last three 
years it has come more and more to the fore, and this time 
it shared with the Catholic Truth Society the distinction of 
providing a General Meeting. The effect of the education 
it has promoted by its Study Clubs, now some hundreds 
in number, was refiected in the reality of this splendid meeting, 
which, as last year, was on the principle of the Living Wage. 
This principle must needs be accepted by all Catholics since 
Leo XIII., in his Encyclical on the condition of the working 
classes, has laid it down as an essential condition of the mor- 
ality of wage-paying. The only difference can be as to the 
translation of the principle into actual figures in the concrete 
cases. Nor can there be any doubt but that in the case of 
what is called sweated labour, the principle is monstrously 
violated. A convincing demonstration of this was provided 
at the meeting by Mr. Malion, the Secretary of the National 
Anti-Sweating League, who brought a few of the class thus 
sweated to explain the nature of their work and of the wages 
they could get by it. That shirt-making, to take an instance 
thus illustrated, should be paid at a shilling a dozen, the 
worker being able to make a dozen a day, that is, to earn 
only six shillings a week, is simply inhuman, and the audience 
was in full sympathy with Mr. Mallon in his account of the 
use it had been possible to make of the Trade Boards Act of 
1909 in enforcing, under penalties, the raising of the rate of 
wages in certain trades and districts, in some cases by a 
hundred per cent.1 These are extreme cases as regards 
which there can be no doubt about the justice of the 
Trade Boards’ intervention. But State intervention, if some- 
times necessary, is not an ideal method of determining these 
trade questions. Generally the object kept in view by those 
anxious for the betterment of present conditions should be 
to arrive at a method by which employer and employed can 
co-operate in fixing the living wage, on the lines laid down by 
the Encyclical, for their particular trades and districts. Un- 
fortunately in this country there are few Catholic employers 


4 On this, see Mr, Mallon’s article in the Catholic Social Year Book for 1913. 
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of labour to be brought thus to co-operate with their em- 
ployés on Catholic principles. But Mr. Milligan put it ad- 
mirably last year at the Norwich Congress, saying “ he be- 
lieved that continual intercourse between representatives of 
capital and representatives of labour—the joint board princi- 
ple—would, though strained at first, ultimately prove to 
both sides their identity of interest, their fundamental unity, 
and in so far would approximate to the spirit of the ancient 
Guilds.” And one may refer also to M. Goyau’s 7? Zuvre 
sociale de ’ Etat Belge for an example of how this sort of 
harmony between two parties previously hostile to each other 
has been gradually cemented, and works well in the Belgian 
Conseils de U Industrie et du Travail. 

We often hear it said by those indignant at the state 
of the very poor, ‘“ What is the Catholic Church doing 
to reform it? Why does she not identify herself with 
this measure or that?’’ To this question the Bishop of 
Northampton replied at this Social Guild Meeting. We 
are not, he said, by any means at the end of this con- 
troversy about the living wage, but neither are we at the 
very beginning. Progress had been made even in our own day. 
The godless, inhuman economics of the early Victorian days 
were dead, buried, and damned. The industrial classes had 
organized themselves, and had become a power in the world. 
But best of all, there had been created in this country a 
mass of public opinion which had been growing year by year, 
so that the claims of the working-classes were set forth in 
every section of the press, in every kind of literature, and, if 
it were asked what is the Church doing in all this, the answer 
was that the Church can do nothing single-handed. It was 
not her way to identify herself with political measures, but she 
tried to make her genial influence felt in the counsels of the 
employers, in the lay trades-unions amongst the labour repre- 
sentatives, in the various political parties, and especially in 
that public opinion which is so great a force in the world. 
For, as the Church cannot effect anything without those 
natural agencies, so neither can these natural agencies effect 
anything without the Church that created European civili- 
zation, and has redeemed it from destruction over and over 
again. The Catholic Trades Union Guild and the Catholic 
Social Guild and other like organizations were in fact agen- 
cies through which she was working for the end in view and 
working with effect. 
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The Catholic Social Guild also had a sectional meeting 
on the Monday morning. At this meeting the Archbishop 
of Liverpool made an important observation on a new version 
of Socialism which was being propounded. We pass it over 
here, as it forms the subject of another article in this issue. 

The Catholic Confederation was in evidence both on the 
Saturday and the Monday, and was busy with its scheme of 
confederating the many local Federations at work at home 
with the ulterior object of uniting in the great International 
Catholic Confederation which is steadily forming throughout 
the world. Confederation here in England is a scheme which 
has not yet surmounted its initial difficulties, as the discussion 
at Plymouth showed. Still it has scored progress since its 
inauguration as an Association at the Leeds Congress three 
years ago, and it has a great future before it, if it can get its 
character more generally understood. 

Of the other Societies taking part in the Congress we must 
pass over the Young Men’s Society, the Ransomers, both of 
which scored crowded and enthusiastic meetings, the Catholic 
Stage Guild, the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, the Catholic 
Temperance Guild, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, the 
Catholic Approved Societies—all of which are taking their 
indispensable share in the Catholic action of the country. Of 
the meetings held by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith we are speaking elsewhere. To the meetings of the 
Catholic Trades Unionists, and the Catholic Guardians 
we must make our references briefer than we would wish 
them to be. 

The Congresses have taught us to turn with very special 
interest to the meetings of the Catholic Trades Unionists. 
These are not, as their President, Mr. James Berrell, had 
occasion to protest once more, the members of a Catholic 
Trades Union, a thing both impossible and undesirable, but 
Catholic members of the different Trades Unions, who feel 
the necessity of meeting together sometimes to study the 
Catholic aspect of certain questions which face them in their 
quality of Trade Unionists. This is as it should be, and the 
more they are seen at the Congresses the more doe’ their 
loyalty to their religion and the justice of their position shine 
out. At Plymouth they were still engaged in their task of 
resisting the endeavours of certain sections of their fellow- 
unionists, who profit by the inadvertence of the main body to 
commit their unions to kinds of propagandism out of all re- 
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lation with their trade interests, such as that on behalf of en- 
forcing on all a purely secularist system of State education, 
and that more recently attempted by the Lambeth Labour 
Party Conference on behalf of a large extension of the facilities 
for divorce. The Catholic Unionists see clearly, and are striv- 
ing to make their fellow-unionists see also, that to use the name 
and organization of the Trades Unionists on behalf of meas- 
ures like these is virtually to claim the exclusion from employ- 
ment in their respective trades of all who, like themselves, are 
opposed to these secularist schemes for the destruction of re- 
ligion. At the Congress this section also passed a very sound 
resolution on the proposal to nationalize the means of pro- 
duction. 

What is so distinctive of meetings of the Catholic Guard- 
ians is that those who take part in the discussions are the very 
persons who are engaged in administering the Poor Law, and 
speak out of the depths of an intimate experience of the facts. 
This year the discussion was on the Leakage of the Children 
caused by the adverse conditions of their bringing up, and of 
their first experience of life, after emancipation from home 
and school discipline. Three other Societies co-operated, the 
Catholic Emigration Association, the Catholic Society for the 
care of Crippled Children, and the International Catholic As- 
sociation for the Protection of Young Girls. The Bishop of 
Northamptou contributed a paper which, in his absence 
through illness, was read by the Bishop of Leeds. It was 
on bad homes as the main cause of leakage. Speaking gener- 
ally the children of good parents gave little or no trouble to 
their priests or teachers; it was they who set the tone to the 
other children and later formed the bulk of our Church guilds 
and societies. The difficulty came from the children of bad, 
usually drunken parents. It was they who were the hooligans 
of the schools, and after leaving school drifted away to be- 
come the hooligans of the streets. Whilst then all our other 
endeavours thus to cope with the evil of leakage are most 
necessary, we must not forget that this is the underlying cause, 
and that our endeavours must not be relaxed to sanctify the 
home. In this connection, the Bishop of Leeds called at- 
tention to the Archconfraternity of Christian Mothers which 
has done so much good in France in training the Christian 
mother since its institution in 1846, but which has never had 
the opportunity of taking root in England, though established 
at Bayswater as far back as 1867. The Bishop of Leeds prom- 
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ised to make it known in his own diocese. A discussion en- 
sued on the value of emigration to Canada as offering a good 
outlook for young people leaving Catholic institutions or 
otherwise desiring to make a start in life in that colony. Miss 
Saunders, representing the Catholic Women’s League, and 
others, explained the careful methods under which such emi- 
gration can now be carried out with Government assistance and 
without danger to faith for those who make application to the 
Catholic Emigration Societies. Incidentally it was mentioned 
that some three to four hundred Catholic emigrants are sent out 
to Canada each year, and there carefully watched over, some 
ninety-eight per cent. turning out well. For the younger chil- 
dren the old question was discussed as to the respective merits 
of Catholic Institutions and Scattered Homes, for the bringing 
up the Catholic children under State guardianship. Some 
Boards of Guardians prefer the latter as furnishing more 
natural conditions. Scattered Homes must indeed be carefully 
distinguished from Cottage Homes, the latter being, in the 
language of the Department, groups of cottages where the 
foster-mothers may not even be Catholics, the former being 
homes apart, each belonging to some woman who must be of 
the religion of the child, and is chosen to bring it up as if it 
were her own. The Cottage Homes can never be acceptable 
for Catholic children and fortunately the law prescribes that 
Catholic children shall be placed under Catholic foster- 
mothers. The difficulty of Scattered Homes is that it is not 
easy to find foster-mothers who combine in themselves the re- 
quisites for their office, that is, both maternal affection and that 
skill in the difficult art of training the young which to real 
mothers comes in normal cases by instinct. On the other hand 
in institutions managed as ours are wont to be by nuns, the 
children have the advantage of being brought up by those who 
bring to their task unusual devotedness, and a skill born of 
long and intimate experience. The feeling of the meeting 
was in favour of the institutions and a resolution to this effect 
was carried. 

We have still to refer to the sermons preached at Mass 
and Vespers on the Sunday. Both were well worthy of the 
occasion and added to the impressiveness of the Congress. 
In the morning the Bishop of Clifton set forth the Church 
Catholic as the Temple of Truth, the Palace of Beauty, and 
the Home of Order, and exhorted his hearers to cherish their 
possession in it. 
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In this Congress . . . gathering as we do [he said] with 
him whose robes mark him as the representative of Peter’s suc- 
cessor, and with him who holds Christ’s own sway in this diocese, 
what better can we do than implore Him whom we are about 
to offer, Who is Himself truth incarnate, beauty incarnate, and 
from Whose everlasting mind all order descends, that He will 
vouchsafe to open our eyes and hearts that we may discern 
and appraise at its right value that goodly inheritance He has 
bequeathed to us—a refulgence from His own beauty, and a 
participation in that unity with which He Himself is one with 
the Father. 


In the evening, following the precedent set at Norwich, 
Abbot Gasquet reminded the men of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Cornwall of the courageous affection with which their 
forefathers of the sixteenth century had clung to the old faith 
that had been theirs for centuries and still lives to be theirs 
again, of the resistance even to blood they offered to those who 
sought to wrest it from them by violence, and of the many 
memories it had left behind enshrined in the history of 
persons and places dear to Western hearts. 


No portion of England was so staunch to the Faith as were 
Devon and Cornwall. In the summer of 1549, the people of 
these western parts rose practically en masse in defence of their 
ancient faith. To the number of at least 10,000 they issued a 
solemn protest against these changes of religion. They were 
led by Humphrey Arundel and other gentry, and their demands 
were directed against the religious innovations, which the King’s 
advisers, Somerset and Cranmer, were imposing on their con- 
sciences. These true men of Devon and Cornwall would have 
none of these proposed changes. ‘‘ We will have,” they de- 
clared, “the Holy Mass in Latin, as it has always been said in 
our churches, and none of this new-fangled service in English— 
that is the Communion Service of the First Book of Common 
Prayer—which seems to us like a Christmas game. We will 
have the Blessed Sacrament reserved in our churches as before, 
and worshipped as it was wont to be. We will have holy bread 
and holy water, with palms and ashes and all ceremonies as 
hitherto used by our Mother the Church.”” There were other de- 
mands as to the retention of Catholic practices and Catholic 
teaching, but the main point of their demands was in regard to the 
Mass and the Blessed Sacrament. Of this there can be no doubt. 


But resistance was in vain when against these simple 
countrymen were sent the King’s trained mercenaries from 
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Germany and Italy. Many were killed in the field, and many 
prisoners were reserved for a worse fate. 


Humphrey Arundel and other leaders were sent to London 

and there executed, whilst a brutal massacre of prisoners took 
place at Woodbury, some eight miles from Exeter. This was 
followed, as Hooker, an eye-witness, says, by “the putting of 
the whole country to the spoil, where every soldier sought for 
his profit.” It was thus in this month of July, 1549, as one 
incident in the brutal acts of reprisal and vengeance upon the 
Catholics of Devon and Cornwall, for their attempted vindication 
of the rights of conscience, that the vicar of St. Thomas, near 
Exeter, was hanged from the steeple of his own church, clad— 
as if in derision of his sacred priesthood—in his sacerdotal vest- 
ments. : 
You people of these western parts may well be proud 
of the way the men of Devon and Cornwall strove to resist inno- 
vations and to maintain the old religion of their Catholic fore- 
fathers. Above everything else they clung to the Holy Mass, and 
practically laid down their lives to maintain it for themselves 
and their children. 


These notes on the proceedings of the Congress, inade- 
quate as limits of space compel them to be, suffice to show 
what a powerful instrument for progress the Annual Con- 
gresses are capable of becoming, indeed have already be- 
come. Our needs are many, and the more we look around 
the more they multiply. But it is as wonderful as it is con- 
soling to find how many devoted and experienced workers 
we have amongst us, and how they too are steadily multiply- 
ing. All this is made visible as a whole at time of Congress, 
and the workers from various parts, becoming intimate with 
one another personally, and exchanging ideas and exper- 
iences, go back stimulated to persevere and progress in their 
respective tasks, conscious that they have at their back the 
whole-hearted sympathy and support of their Catholic rulers 
and brethren throughout the country; whilst each year 
others are brought under the inspiring influence, and are led 
to see things that they too can do, to complete the golden 
chain of mutual help which, before we can rest satisfied, must 
embrace all neighbourhoods and all the varieties of our 


Catholic brethren. 
S. F. &. 
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Mrs. SINNART paused, breathless, on the top of the sloping 
path which led to the Promenade Rustique. It was but a 
gentle slope, yet it tried her lungs sorely. The Promenade 
itself was level, and less frequented than the walks beside 
the lake, which was the reason why she daily faced the climb ; 
for she detested crowds and bands, and noise, and many other 
things besides. 

She was a woman approaching fifty, rather above middle 
height, somewhat gaunt of figure, and with a face which, less 
cruelly marked by the scars of life, less bleached by the sal- 
low pallor of ill-health, would have been handsome still. It 
was not the silver threads in her black hair that aged her, but 
the hollows at the temples, the harsh set of the mouth, above 
all the anguish in her dark eyes—an anguish that did not 
awaken pity, but rather repulsion; for there was something 
cruel in it, something ferocious, comparable only to the rage 
of a wild beast in pain. 

Having recovered her breath, Mrs. Sinnart set off walking 
slowly along the path, using her stout parasol as walking- 
stick. Despite its name it was not a very rustic path—one of 
these carefully weeded, carefully swept forest walks, well pro- 
vided with seats, which abound at every Swiss health resort. 
Although the fall of the leaves had begun, no more than an 
occasional red or yellow spot stained its immaculate surface, 
like som2 strange sort of coins dropped by a passer-by. 

There was a fine view of the lake from here, but Mrs. Sin- 
nart had no use for views. Slowly she advanced along the 
deserted path, stiffly upright, trailing her shabby grey skirts 
over the smooth ground, her eyes fixed straight ahead, with a 
wide, listless stare. Not once did she turn her head to the 
right, where the sun was preparing to set in a glory of crim- 
son and gold; nor to the left, where the brilliantly withering 
leaves were filling the forest sanctuaries with another sort of 
glory. The air was so still that not only the strains of the 
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band below, but even a hum of voices and an occasional laugh 
could reach her; but she never paused to listen, and once or 
twice she frowned, as though at a disturbance. Once she 
might have been heard to mutter: “ Poor fools!” 

All at once there was a nearer sound—a patter of small 
feet somewhere to the rear, and a clear childish voice: 

“ Bonne Madame!” 

Mrs. Sinnart frowned again, and walked on unheeding. 

“ Bonne Madame! Bonne Madame!” 

There was no one else within sight; almost necessarily 
the call must be meant for her. She stopped impatiently and 
looked back; it seemed the shortest way of getting rid of 
this intruder. 

A small girl in black peasant corselet and bright skirt 
was running towards her, a bunch of flowers in her hand. 
Through the thinned foliage the rays of the sinking sun 
glinted, as she ran, upon the golden plaits pinned around her 
head. 

“ Pour vous!” she panted as she reached the motionless 
grey figure, thrusting the flowers—intensely blue gentians they 
were—almost into Mrs. Sinnart’s hand. 

But immediately she drew them back again, sharply, and 
over the flushed and radiant face which she had raised there 
passed a swift change. The waive smile was gone, and into 
the eyes—almost as blue as the flowers—there came a look 
of alarm that bordered on fear. 

“ Pardon!"’ she murmured, trembling under Mrs.Sinnart’s 
stony stare. 

‘“* What do you want?” asked the woman, harshly. 

The child hung her head, beginning to pick at her print 
apron. 

(‘‘ Amy’s eyes were almost as blue as that,”” Mrs. Sinnart 
was saying to herself.) But aloud she asked, with an in- 
crease of irritation: 

“ Can’t you answer?” 

“ The flowers were meant for the Bonne Madame,” stam- 
mered the blue-eyed girl; “and I thought you were she; 
but now I see you are not.” 

“* What made you think I was she? Am I so like her?” 

Shyly the child stole a puzzled glance at the forbidding 
face above her. ‘“ Yes—that is—I mean no.”’ 

“Can't you explain yourself better than that?” 
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“From far you are like her—and even from near.”” The 
perplexity upon the small face deepened. ‘ But no, you 
are not really like her,’’ she added, after another earnest look. 

“You mean, probably, that my dress is like hers? Nota 
sufficient reason, certainly, for interrupting my walk.” 

Mrs. Sinnart turned impatiently, and, without another 
glance either for the child or the flowers, resumed her pro- 
gress. Behind her back the little girl stood for some moments 
as though rooted to the spot, staring after her with wide dis- 
tended eyes, then, turning, ran off with the speed of scare, 
in the direction she had come from. 

After that Mrs. Sinnart had the path to herself, until 
coming round a bend she perceived a young man sitting upon 
one of the rustic benches, and turning the pages of a small 
book. It was inevitable that she should come upon him rather 
suddenly, and at sight of her, close already, he gave a slight 
start, and hastily closing the book, rose, lifting his hat. 

‘“* Excuse me for accosting you, madam,”’ he said, stepping 
up to her; “ but I found this upon the seat, after you had 
left. I presume it is your property.” 

He was holding towards her the small volume of which 
he had just been turning the pages. 

‘“* T wanted to run after you with it,’’ he added amiably ; 
“but you were too far already. I am very glad of the op- 
portunity of returning it. Not having the pleasure of know- 
ing your name, I would otherwise have been at a loss what 
to do with it.” 

He was a pleasant-faced, pleasant-spoken youth, but evi- 
dently short-sighted, as his glasses sufficiently proclaimed. 
Mrs. Sinnart’s amazed silence had not disconcerted him, so 
far. 

‘“‘ It was the interest of our conversation which caused me 
to overlook the book in the first moment. We were talking 
about idealism versus materialism, as you will remember.”’ 

“I never talk of such things, and I never read books of 
this sort,” said Mrs. Sinnart incisively. She had caught the 
title of the volume in his hand: /mitation of Christ. ‘“ Nor 
do I ever open conversation with strangers,” she added in her 
own mind. 

At the sound of her voice the young man started, almost 
as the child had started, and withdrew the book, as she had 
withdrawn the flowers. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, having peered hard into 
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her face; “I see I am mistaken. I thought you were the 
same lady.” 

“No, I am not the same lady—whoever she may be.” 
(“* He must be just about Fred’s age,” the inner comment ran, 
meanwhile. ) 

““ It was very stupid of me. I think it was your dress that 
misled me. The lady I mean also wears grey. And also 
there is something in the figure, and even in the face, but 
only in the first moment. A thousand pardons!”’ 

Lifting his hat again, he walked off, discomfited, in one 
direction, while Mrs. Sinnart pursued her way in the other. 

This had been on a Saturday. Next day Mrs. Sinnart. 
on her way to the chemist with the recipe for her sleeping- 
powders in her pocket, was brought to an enforced standstill 
close by the doors of the church, into which, to the sound of 
bells overhead, a stream of worshippers was pouring. The 
spot was peculiarly distasteful to her, but there was no choice. 
Until the stream had flowed past progress seemed impossible. 
She looked at the bearers of prayer-books scornfully as they 
filed past her, and once again her lips formed the words: 
“ Poor fools!” 

Then something plucked at her skirt, and plucked again, 
as she jerked it free. 

“Bonne Madame! Bonne Madame!” an uncertain voice 
was croaking. 

Looking over her shoulder she perceived an old beggar- 
woman, crouching upon the church steps, rosary in hand— 
a mere bundle of shawls, out of which beamed a brown, 
wrinkled face. 

“You never pass without giving me a sou!” the hag was 
saying, with a broad, toothless smile. 

But in the same moment she met Mrs. Sinnart’s eyes, and 
dropped the fold of the skirt she was clutching. 

‘“* When have I ever given you anything?” 

“Oh, never, never!” whined the woman. “ You are not 
the Bonne Madame, after all. You are like her only for a 
moment, but when you look like that it is gone. No, I know 
that you will give me nothing.” 

She cowered away upon the steps, shaking and muttering. 

‘“* It seems that I have a double in this place,” reflected 
Mrs. Sinnart as she walked on. “I wonder if I shall ever 
meet her in the flesh? Who was it who was saying lately 
that we all have our doubles?” 
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She was thinking of a conversation which had taken place 
shortly before she left England for the change of air and 
scene insisted upon by her medical adviser. Somewhere in 
the world—so had run the theme—a duplicate of ourselves 
exists, not only physically, but morally as well. For some 
reason or other Nature elects to repeat herself, at least once; 
and only because the two beings, cast out of one mould, so 
very rarely meet face to face—the one “I ”’ practically never 
crosses the path of the “ other I "—is the fact so little re- 
garded. Mrs. Sinnart had ridiculed the idea as preposterous. 
Her experiences of yesterday and to-day made her half in- 
clined to reconsider it. She had only been four days in the 
place, and three times already had been taken for someone 
else. 

“* And yet anyone called ‘ Za Bonne Madame ’ is not likely 
to be my double,” she concluded, with a grim, inward laugh. 

But, for all that, curiosity was astir. 

Several distant glimpses, caught in the days that followed, 
of a tall figure in grey, helped to keep it alive. But it was 
not until the middle of the week that, while taking her usual 
walk along the Promenade Rustiqgue, Mrs. Sinnart became 
aware of this identical grey figure straight in front of her, 
walking in the same direction as herself. Though not close 
enough to observe details, the look of the clothes at once 
arrested her attention; for not only were they of the same 
pale grey as her own, but they appeared to be of the same 
flimsy material and somewhat nondescript fashion. The 
stature, too, seemed to be about her own. This must be she. 
Instinctively she quickened her steps, for curiosity to see the 
face of the woman whom she was like and yet not like was 
newly stirred by the opportunity offered. It was with a sense 
of disappointment that she saw her disappear round the next 
curve, and, having reached it herself, it was with something 
of a start that she perceived that the other woman had turned, 
and was now slowly retracing her steps in this direction. Al- 
most automatically Mrs. Sinnart’s own steps immediately re- 
laxed. The slower the pace the better view would she have 
of the stranger. 

Slowly they passed each other, their clothes almost touch- 
ing, their eyes scanning each other’s face—those of Mrs. Sin- 
nart with almost defiant curiosity, those of the other woman 


with a level, steady gaze, hard to define and not quite easy 


to bear. 
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When the brief meeting was over Mrs. Sinnart discovered 
with astonishment that her heart was beating rather fast. A 
faint sense of uneasiness was upon her. That her double? 
The dress tallied—even the proportions of the figure. But 
the face? She found it impossible to decide upon this point. 
There was the same black hair threaded with silver—more 
thickly threaded, perhaps—the same cast of features; and 
yet it was another face. Upon what turned this difference at 
the heart of this likeness? Was it the eyes that did it? Partly, 
maybe. They were the same shape and the same colour as 
her own, and yet they were not the eyes which she saw daily 
in the mirror. 

‘“‘ No, that is not my face,”’ she concluded after a moment 
of perplexed thought. “I am not as beautiful as that; I 
have never been as beautiful.” 

During the days that followed Mrs. Sinnart caught seve- 
ral more glimpses of the other woman in grey, but did not 
again pass her close. Some curious mixture of attraction 
and repulsion caused her to haunt the walk where she had 
first encountered her, and then abruptly to turn into another 
path when she perceived her approach. The look in the 
stranger’s eyes during the first encounter had suggested to 
Mrs. Sinnart that the interest was mutual, which somehow in- 
creased the undefinable sense of alarm. Something within 
her was pushing her to ascertain whether her “ double ” was 
so morally, as well as physically, and something else within 
her shrank from closer contact with the other. To her 
mingled annoyance and amazement she became aware that 
her thoughts were beginning to centre around the stranger, 
of whom she knew nothing, except that she gave sous to old 
women, and talked to young men about such exploded things 
as idealism. And all the time she knew that closer contact 
would have to come. 

One day, taking the same turn of the path where the 
short-sighted young man had accosted her, she came, in the 
same sudden way, upon the object of her preoccupations, 
seated on the bench, with her hands resting idly in her lap; 
and her eyes gazing away over the lake towards the blue hills 
beyond. At the sound of the footsteps they turned from the 
view to the intruder, and perhaps it was Mrs. Sinnart’s excited 
imagination which made her read something like an invitation 
in them. Ina flash of thought she resolved to disregard it, 
to walk past the seat without even slackening her pace; and 
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in another flash—not of thought, but of helpless recognition 
that she could not do otherwise—she had stopped short and 
sat down upon the other end of the seat. Vague ideas of 
hypnotism passed through her mind, as, half angrily, she 
glanced sideways at the other, who had turned towards her, 
with a smile lurking somewhere in the depths of her eyes. 

“At last!’’ said the stranger, in an agreeable, almost 
intimate voice. ‘“ I have been waiting for this.’ 

“ Waiting?” 

“Yes. I felt sure that we would have to come together at 
last.” 

“Why? Because we have the same taste in dress?” 
laughed Mrs. Sinnart, not agreeably. 

“ Partly.”” The smile came out into the open, as it were. 
“ But also because I am aware that we are occasionally mis- 
taken for each other.” 

“ Because of our dress?” 

“Not only that, I think.” 

She was again gazing out over the lake, and Mrs. Sinnart 
profited of the occasion to take a closer look at the face be- 
side her. She perceived that the cast of the features was 
even more like her own than she had at first supposed, and 
showed some of those marks of ill-health with which her mir- 
ror had made her familiar; but the pallor was a whiter sort 
of pallor than her own; less tinged with yellow. “ Not so 
much gall and wormwood in it,”’ she defined it in her own 
mind. But the greatest difference lay in the indescribable, 
but entirely convincing repose of the eyes, in contrast to the 
tortured unrest of her own. 

“TI like coming here, because of the sunsets,” said the 
stranger presently, still looking at the sky. 

“And I like to come because of getting away from my 
fellow-creatures.” 

“Do you not think that the lake is the most beautiful of 
all from this point?” 

“Maybe; but I have grown blind to the beautiful.” 

“Not physically, at any rate; and for moral blindness 
there is a cure.” 

“How do you know?” asked Mrs. Sinnart, with a chal- 
lenging tone in her voice. 

“* Because I have been through it myself.’ 

Mrs. Sinnart repeated her disagreeable laugh. 

“You're a splendid advertisement, then. Why, you look 
positively happy!” 
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“Happy?” said the other woman, with dreamy specula- 
tion; “ perhaps ‘ reconciled ’ would be a better word. If I 
am happy at all—in the ordinary sense—it is only because 
I have given up running away from unhappiness.” 

“Then you too have been unhappy?”’ asked Mrs. Sinnart 
precipitately, urged by that passionate curiosity which she 
could not explain. 

“Who has not?—at our age!—and with men and with 
children in the world!”’ 

Mrs. Sinnart’s startled eyes dilated. 

“Yes, with men and with children in the world,” she re- 
peated. But though they were the same words they did not 
sound the same, even to her own ears. Never before had 
she been so aware of the acrimony of her speech. 

“You cannot have been as unhappy as I have been, or 
you would not say it like that—so—leniently.” 

She spoke with sudden vehemence, and then pulled up 
short, in sheer amazement at herself. It was anything but 
her way to be expansive with strangers. 

“ Yes,”’ said the other woman quietly; “ I know that you 
have been unhappy—no, that you are unhappy, still.”’ 

Mrs. Sinnart shivered suddenly and irrepressibly. 

“ You know?” 

“It is impossible to look at your face and not to know. 
The suffering is written all over it—and that which the suffer- 
ing has brought.” 

There was no reproach in the tone, and yet Mrs. Sinnart 
felt unaccountably moved to self-defence. 

“You cannot know—you cannot guess what I have lived 
through. One misfortune, yes, were it ever so big, I believe 
I could have borne that; but a whole chain of misfortunes— 
to be cheated of everything—it is too much for one human 
being.” 

She stopped again, and discovered that her lips were 
jerking, which probably meant that she was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. 

Her neighbour was looking at her now with eyes in which 
she was astonished to see the shimmer of moisture; eyes full 
of a compassion that somehow it was impossible to resent. 
Then the other woman looked away again. There was a pause 
before she asked: 

“Do you believe in God?”’ 

Mrs. Sinnart answered vehemently. 
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“Thank goodness, no! For I should have to believe in 
a monster, cruel and malicious beyond the grasp of thought, 
whose ‘form of pleasure is the torturing of his own creatures!”’ 

Wellnigh savagely she glared at the other, the yellow 
lights in her eyes making them more than ever like those of 
some angry animal. She was gloating in advance over the 
scandalized look that must now surely come over that repose- 
ful face. But all she saw was a quick catching of the breath, 
and one single tear which dropped on to the hands lying in 
the grey lap. 

“No wonder you cannot get rid of your unhappiness. 
Forgive me for having asked.” 

She just touched the other’s hand with one of her long- 
jointed white fingers—a gesture that was entirely apologetic— 
and then again she looked away. 

In face of this leniency the desire for self-justification 
overpowered Mrs. Sinnart. 

“You would not wonder at my words if you knew what I 
have passed through,” she began, and then abruptly stood up. 
She had become aware that if she sat here one minute longer 
she would tell this stranger the story of her life; which, of 
course, would be manifestly absurd. 

““ Good evening,”’ she said shortly, and walked off without 
once looking back. 

“I very nearly madea fool of myself there,” she reflected 
as she went. 

Yet the sense of escape did not last. Before she had 
regained her hotel she was beginning to speculate upon the 
next meeting, and upon whether she would be able a second 
time to resist the preposterous temptation of opening her 
heart to this stranger. 

It was to her mirror that she went first on reaching her 
room, to gaze into it, long and earnestly. The same face, 
yes—and yet not the same. The same cut of the nose, mould 
of the mouth, line of the cheek, but at rest—at rest! What 
was it that she had said?—reconciled. How strange that that 
should make such a difference! 

“Is it possible that I could ever have looked like that?” 
mused Mrs. Sinnart. “* No—surely no!—not after what has 
happened!” 

She slept little that night, and next evening, at the usual 
hour, she went again to the Promenade Rustiqgue, walking a 
little faster than was her wont. The sense of escape had 
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turned into one of fear—fear lest she should not again have 
the opportunity which she had missed yesterday. During 
the sleepless night she had come to the conclusion that the 
only way to break the strange spell upon her was to do the 
preposterous thing—to speak openly to this woman. The re- 
lief of confidence was one which she had never yet sought. 
Why not try it with this person whom she would never see 
again in life, who was ignorant even of her name? She had 
heard it said that it was sometimes easier to talk to a total 
stranger than to a friend. 

As she turned the bend of the path a sigh of relief escaped 
her. The grey-clad woman was sitting in the same attitude, 
almost as though she had not moved since yesterday. It had 
the appearance of an appointment, though not a word to this 
effect had been spoken. 

This time Mrs. Sinnart sat down without any hesitation, 
but could not speak at once, because of the beating of her 
heart. 

“It is particularly successful to-day, is it not?” was all 
the stranger said, with a complete absence of surprise. 

** What is?” 

‘The sunset. I don’t think I have ever seen the hills so 
like a mass of violets, nor the clouds so like garlands of 
roses.” 

‘“* | wonder what you thought of me yesterday,” said Mrs. 
Sinnart in reply. 

‘Only that you are unhappy—nothing worse.”’ 

“You would understand if you knew. But the story of 
my life is too gloomy a tale.” 

‘“ Not for my ears. But speak only if you want to speak.”’ 

“I don’t know if I want to, but somehow I feel that I 
must. Have you ever met a woman who has been cheated of 
everything—literally of everything in life?” 

“Yes. I think I have met such a woman,” said the 
stranger, gazing towards the rose-coloured clouds. 

‘** Not as I have been cheated, I am sure.”’ 

Then precipitately, with ill-governed vehemence, she be- 
gan to tell her story. It was a cruel tale, full of mortal 
wounds to heart and soul, a tale of an unworthy husband, of 
tender children torn from her arms by death, of untender 
children preserved for her torment and even her shame; of 
vanished fortune, of shattered health, of hopes betrayed on 
all sides, of ideals destroyed. She told it baldly, without 
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comment, knowing that the facts spoke for themselves. And 
without comment, too, the other listened, with eyes averted, 
as though to spare the narrator the added shame of even a 
sympathetic gaze; from time to time nodding slowly, as 
though in corroboration of what she heard. When Mrs. 
Sinnart paused at last, panting with agitation, she asked very 
low: 

‘“‘ And then you tried to kill yourself, did you not?”’ 

Mrs. Sinnart grew livid. 

“How do you know?” 

“T only guess. Not believing in God, it would seem the 
only thing to do. And you have not seen your husband since 
he did you that last wrong; nor your son since he disgraced 
his name. Rather than see them you would make a second 
attempt upon your life, and perhaps succeed this time. You 
have got the means with you—now; you never move without 
them.” 

“How do you know?” gasped Mrs. Sinnart. 

‘“* And the sunshine hurts you—in your soul, not in your 
eyes—and every happy face is a stab, and every merry laugh 
a jangle to your ears.” 

“How do you know? How do you know?” asked Mrs. 
Sinnart, cowering away from her. 

“ By your eyes. They are the eyes of an animal caught 
in a steel trap; by your eyes and by my own heart.”’ 

“* Are you a clairvoyante?”’ 

“No. But it would seem that I am your double not in 
features alone. These are the things that I would have done 
and felt—if I had not believed in God.”’ 

‘“* And if you had lived my story, you mean?” 

“I have lived your story,” said the other with a passing 
sigh. “ You have been telling me my own—or very nearly 
so.” 

“You have——”’ 

“Known betrayal and ingratitude—a husband who de- 
serted me, children who have torn my heart, either by their 
deaths or by their lives.” 

Mrs. Sinnart looked at her, wide-eyed, with an increase 
of that inexplicable feeling of awe with which the very first 
sight of this woman had inspired her. 

“* Buc shame, and ill-health, and poverty?” 

““Shame and disgrace have been my very bedfellows. 
What my fortune is you can see by my dress "—she lifted a 
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fold of her shabby grey gown and let it drop again—* and 
what my health is you can see by my fate,” and she turned 
more fully towards her companion, with the sunset light play- 
ing freely upon the delicacy of mouth and ivory-white cheek. 
“Am I not right in saying that I am your double in all 
things?” 

“Oh, not in all things! —for you are still able to smile. 
What is your secret?”’ 

“IT told it you yesterday: not to run away from unhappi- 
ness ; or—to put it differently—to shift the basis of happiness. 
There are so many kinds, you see! A faithful and loving 
husband gives you one kind, no doubt; but an unfaithful one 
gives you another, by enabling you to forgive.” 

“* And you have been able to forgive?” 

“I had no choice—if I was to go on living. And now 
that I have tasted it, I would not exchange this happiness for 
the other—the usual sort.” 

For a moment there was silence between them; and dur- 
ing that moment Mrs. Sinnart’s inner consciousness seemed 
to catch one swift, passing glimpse of the sort of thing the 
other was talking of. Like the vision of some dazzling, un- 
attainable—surely it was unattainable?—mountain height it 
passed before her mind’s eye and was gone again; but not 
without having stirred some faint memory of ideals dreamt 
of long ago, in the untried days of girlhood, before her 
martyrdom had set in. 

“I could never forgive! ”’ she said all the more decisively 
for that moment of weakness. 

“ Not even out of pity?” 

“Pity? Surely it is to me that pity is due!” 

“Do you think so? Has it never struck you that those 
who do wrong are so much more to be pitied than those who 
suffer it?”’ 

“ No, it has certainly never struck me that way,”’ remarked 
Mrs. Sinnart. 

“Think over it. What can be worse than being untrue 
to oneself? Of sinking below the possibilities of our nature— 
becoming something lower than we were meant to be?” 

Mrs. Sinnart shrank suddenly, in the way people shrink 
when a wound has been touched. 

“I don’t understand these high-flown ideas,” she said 
almost roughly. “ And I can’t grasp that sort of happiness. 
What you call the ordinary sort would have been quite enough 
for me; and I have been cheated of it.”’ 
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“* Cheated of it, when there is so much of it around you?”’ 

‘““ The happiness of others! To me that is only an added 
misfortune.” 

“ And what is to prevent you making it your own?—help- 
ing yourself to it, by sharing it?”’ 

“TI never go near happy people! I can’t bear the sight 
of them. You guessed that all right; I hate them, and I 
have a right to hate them! _ I have a right to my bitterness! ”’ 

“Is that not like starving in the midst of plenty?” 

“I would rather starve than beg. And you have helped 
yourself to it?” 

“To that—and to other things.” 

She sat silent again, while once more Mrs. Sinnart fur- 
tively watched the delicately emaciated profile. Yes, there 
were lines there, almost as many as upon her own face; but 
they took nothing from its beauty, rather added to it, carved 
as though by the hand of an artist, instead of recklessly 
hewn by ungoverned passions. Quite suddenly there came 
into her mind a sentence read, years ago in some book, whose 
very name she had forgotten: “ It is the great opportunities 
that make great Saints.” 

“ And you are still able to enjoy sunsets?”’ she said aloud, 
continuing her own thoughts. 

The other smiled. 

“Yes; it sounds a trifle, does it not? And yet a sunset 
is a morsel of the world’s beauty; and no morsel of beauty 
need ever be wasted. It is only a question of stooping to 
pick it up. Is it not wonderful to think that though our 
hearts can hold so much they can be filled with so little?” 
She motioned with her hand towards the landscape: 

“Look! the roses are overblown—they are dropping into 
the water!”’ 

Mrs. Sinnart looked, and for the first time perceived that 
the sunset clouds really had a look of roses, and that the pink 
reflections upon the lake might almost have been a fleet of 
dancing petals. (Left to herself she would have been more 
likely to see in them a pool of blood—if she saw them at all.) 

Ten minutes later she was back in the hotel. She could 
not exactly remember how the interview had ended ; but knew 
only that it was she herself who had ended it, almost as 
abruptly as yesterday, and again with that feeling of having 
to break a spell. 

Next day was thick and grey with the first mists of 
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autumn. There could be no view to-day, nor any visible 
sunset. Yet at the usual hour Mrs. Sinnart was on the Prome- 
nade Rustigue. She felt that she must see her new acquaint- 
ance, at least once more, for she had a question to ask her. 

The path seemed deserted; the bench on which they had 
sat yesterday was empty. With a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment Mrs. Sinnart walked on; but only for a few minutes. 
Then, from out of the mist, the figure of the woman she was 
looking for detached itself softly. At the moment of recog- 
nition they both stood still. 

“* I wanted to ask you something,” said Mrs. Sinnart with- 
out preamble. “Is it really possible that you can pray to 
that cruel God who struck you down?” 

“I know of no cruel God. I pray to the God who lifted 
me up.” 

“Then you meant what you said yesterday?—about not 
wanting to exchange what you feel now for what you used 
to feel before?” 

“I meant it.” 

Mrs. Sinnart stood speechless, her haggard eyes scanning 
the other’s face, as though to tear from it some mystery that 
eluded her. 

She was still standing thus when she felt a light touch 
upon her hand, 

“* Good-bye, I am going.” 

“‘ Going?”’ she repeated aghast. “ Have you finished your 
cure?” 

“Yes, I have finished my cure. I have nothing more to 
do here. Good-bye!” 

It was upon her cheek now that Mrs. Sinnart felt a touch 
—of soft cool lips—then perceived that the other had turned 
and was walking off between the trees, back into the mist. 
For a minute she looked after her, watching the tall figure 
grow dimmer and dimmer, the grey folds of her clothes melt- 
ing with each step into the grey layers of mist, as veil upon 
veil of moisture dropped between them. Some words were 
thrilling in her head—‘ Great opportunities ""—How was it 
they ran? 

All at once she started off, walking fast. The need of one 
more word, one more look had come upon her imperiously. 
But as she turned the corner of the path she saw that her 
quest was vain. In the thick mist before her nothing moved ; 
nor, though she anxiously lent an ear, could she catch even 
the echo of a footstep. 
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Mrs. Sinnart sank down trembling upon the nearest seat. 
The stone which for years past she had been carrying in her 
breast in place of a heart, seemed to be dragging her to the 
ground. 

““ That is what I was meant to be! ” she was saying,—al- 
most sobbing to herself. 

For a space she remained thus; then slowly raised her 
bowed head, feeling, as she did so, that her heart too 
was lifting itself higher—higher! struggling free of that 
weight which had held it down. With eyes fixed in the 
direction in which the “ other I ” had vanished into the mist, 

- she asked aloud: 

“Is it too late?” 

DOROTHEA GERARD. 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde. ) 

















The Catholic Press Abroad. 


[The support of the Catholic Press, though surely a religious duty in these 
times and in this country, is not yet accepted by many Catholics in that 
light. The following highly informative survey of Catholic Press action 
abroad, carefully compiled by Miss Hernaman for the Plymouth Catholic 
Congress, may perhaps act as a stimulus here at home.— ED. } 


THE propaganda of the good Press in France is carried 
on by two important societies, the Bonne Presse, of Paris, 
and the Action Populaire, of Rheims. The Maison de la 
Bonne Presse was founded by an Assumptionist Father in the 
year 1873; he launched the first Catholic newspaper in France, 
Za Croix, which has now the fourth largest circulation in the 
country. We have all heard of how the infidel Government 
in 1908 laid hands on the property of the Bonne Presse, and 
of how the Catholics of France, from the poorest to the 
wealthiest, subscribed three and a half million francs to buy 
it back. The Bonne Presse publishes upwards of twenty- 
five papers and magazines; there are also stories at sixpence 
each (their circulation during 1912 has doubled), and larger 
books for parish libraries, while a special department is de- 
voted to cinematograph films, of which 10,000 metres can 
now be hired. The methods of distributing this mass of 
literature are admirable; forty-one departments have their 
cantonal committees ; in many places the organization rests in 
the hands of the Zigue Patriotigue des Femmes Francaises 
—the Catholic Women’s League of France, whose boast it is 
that they are the work-women of the good Press. Ina short 
paper it is impossible to give any idea of their activities ; many 
of them personally meet the newspaper train every morning ; 
others, business women, take round their bundle of papers 
before going to work. At Versailles, on the eve of the muni- 
cipal elections of 1912, the Press committee addressed and 
distributed 6,000 newspapers in twenty-four hours—250 in 
an hour!: The League has 250 circulating libraries, in which 
1 Rapport du Congrés L. P.F.F., 1912. 
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excellent work it is assisted by the @uvres des Bibliothéques 
Catholigues at Paris, which makes a donation of thirty books 
to struggling parish libraries. The Bonne Presse receives 
valuable spiritual help from the 100,000 members of the 
““ League of the Ave Maria,”’ who say one Hail Mary every 
day for the good Press, and many priests offer Mass monthly 
for the same intention. 

The Action Populaire is so well known to English Catho- 
lics that it only needs brief mention; it was founded in 1903, 
and may justly claim to have been the pioneer in awakening 
the social conscience of French Catholics. Its numerous pub- 
lications range from the weighty Année Sociale Internationale 
—a mine of information for the social student—to a host of 
tracts on every conceivable subject written by experts. The 
latest comer, a monthly magazine, in its one year of existence, 
has gained 8,000 readers. The sodalities of Children of 
Mary, St. Vincent of Paul Conferences, Dames de Sion, 
Jeunesse Francaise, and Méres Chrétiennes—this last has a 
branch in England—are all active in Press propaganda. The 
Children of Mary and other confraternities are taught that 
they cannot consider themselves abreast with the times unless 
they assist the apostolate of the good Press; in three towns 
they have almost succeeded in eradicating the anti-clerical 
paper.1 

The German Volksverein is the model of all Press organ- 
izations; founded in 1890, in eighteen years it gained 
610,000 members, and now numbers over 700,727.2. By 
an elaborate system of provincial delegates, managers, and 
committees, the Volksverein keeps in touch with its members 
while encouraging them to support their local Catholic Press. 
At the central office a literary staff, all possessing degrees 
in political economy or theology, edit and prepare the seven 
magazines; one of the largest, Soziale Studentenblitter for 
university students, has a circulation of 10,000. The output 
of pamphlets in 1912 showed an increase of eight million 
over the preceding year.* Another important work is the sup- 
plying of articles on apologetic and on social questions to 
400 Catholic weeklies. There are, roughly speaking, about 
250 Catholic dailies in Germany; “ good Press ”’ propagan- 
da is carried on by the Augustverein, a society of over 1,000 


* Petit Messager du Cour de Marie, Mai, 1905. 
2 Der Volksverein, 1912. 
3 Ibid. 
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Catholic journalists, and by the Frauenbund and the Catho- 
lic Women Teachers’ League ; the two last publish literature, 
and distribute leaflets, exposing the dangers of the bad Press, 
while the flourishing Borromeanverein is responsible for many 
hundreds of libraries. 

Another useful institution is the Central Information 
Bureau, which in 1911 denounced 715 scandals against 
priests and nuns.1_ The Piusverein of Austria closely re- 
sembles the Volksverein ; its object is to assist Catholic papers 
out of its funds. It was founded in 1906, at a moment when 
Catholic journalism was at its lowest ebb. In two months 
it gained 45,000 members; in 1910 the number had risen to 
125,000.2 There are now two important dailies and some 
ninety weeklies. The Piusverein issues thousands of leaf- 
lets urging the importance of Press propaganda; the Press 
Bureau sends articles to Catholic papers, and even supplies 
sermons on the apostolate of the Press. The Volksbund 
started in 1910 and has lately been federated to the Pius- 
verein ; it seeks to educate its members, who are chiefly work- 
ing-people, in Catholic principles respecting social problems ; 
in 1911 it numbered 14,547 associates. The Christian syn- 
dicates have sixteen papers, with a circulation of 45,700 
copies.* 

The Catholic Alliance of Hungary, founded eighteen 
years ago, has its Press section, which actively combats the 
bad Press and assists popular libraries. The People’s Catho- 
lic Alliance is educational in its aim; every month it dis- 
tributes pamphlets to its 300,000 members, who are ardent 
supporters of the good Press.5 There are also several ex- 
cellent libraries under the management of the Catholic 
Women’s League and Mary-Elizabeth Society; one of the 
latter has 3,000 volumes in five languages for the educated 
classes. Catholic Press propaganda in Hungary has to over- 
come enormous obstacles ; the majority of the newspapers and 
libraries are under Jewish and Masonic control, and the 
Catholics, weakened by Calvinist environment, lack that en- 
lightened grip of their religion which is so vitally important 
in the present day. 

Catholics in Poland, in spite of religious persecution, are 


1 Catholic Times, February 21, 1913. 

® Father Bogle, S.J., Vienna Catholic Congress, 1911. 

3 Le Mouvement Sociale, November, 1912. * Ibid., September, 1912. 
* L' Année Sociale Internationale, 1912. 
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very earnest over their Press; the Catholic Association of 
Posniac, which includes about half the working-men in the 
country, has its own review, with 29,000 subscribers; the 
Union of Professionals spent in one year 18,849 marks on 
Press propaganda. In Russian Poland there is a lack of 
Catholic writers owing to the restrictions laid upon higher 
education by the Russian Government. The Society Piotr 
Skarga at Lemberg has 2,000 members who are active in 
Press propaganda and in meeting the attacks of the infidel 
papers. 

Belgian Catholics are keenly alive to the importance of 
supporting their Press. Catholic journals far outnumber 
Socialist and anti-clerical ones, and have a circulation vary- 
ing from 70,000 for the Flemish Gazet van Antwerpen, to 
190,000 for the Vationafe and Patriote combined. Societies 
for Press propaganda are to be found everywhere; one of 
the most flourishing is the Society of St. Paul at Brussels, and 
some idea of the work it has had to accomplish may be gath- 
ered from the fact that at the time of the elections of 1884 
no Catholic paper was to be seen in the hotels and ca/és. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years not only has the circulation of Catho- 
lic papers risen from 90,000 in 1890 to 134,756 in 1912, 
but 650 Liberal and Socialist journals have been elimi- 
nated.1 Unfortunately details of last year’s electioneering 
campaign are not yet forthcoming, but we know that 50,000 
leaflets were distributed. In 1910 not only were tracts left 
at every house, but they were also given away at the gates 
of the factories; and 1,088 newspapers were sent for two 
months to parliamentary candidates whose vote was con- 
sidered doubtful.? All this costs money: ‘ We must boldly 
face the fact that Press propaganda is costly,’ writes the 
secretary. And it is largely to provide a central fund that a 
National Press Federation was organized in 1911 under the 
presidency of Cardinal Mercier; at the first “ Press Day” 
last March more than eighty Press committees had sent in 
their adhesion.* One of the fruits of the “ Press Day ”’ has 
been that the Leagues of the Blessed Sacrament and of the 
Retraites Fermées, realizing that their obligations include not 
only their own personal sanctification, but also active work for 
God, have taken up Press propaganda. 


1 Rapport Fubilaire L'CEuvre de Saint Paul, 1884—1909. 
2 Guvre de Saint Paul : rapport, 1911. 
3 Rapport sua la Fédération Nationale des CEuvres de la Presse Catholique. 
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Belgian Catholics have also started a most useful Com- 
mittee of Defence, the different branches undertaking to read 
and refute all attacks published against religion. Since its 
foundation in 19fOo it has issued ninety-nine summonses for 
libel, which have all resulted in condemnations. 

The wonderful expansion of the Catholic Press in Holland 
makes it difficult to realize that it is a largely Protestant 
country. In 1880, when the Abbé Schaepereau was elected 
as the first clerical deputy to Parliament, there was only one 
daily paper: at his death there were thirteen dailies and 150 
periodicals.1 One of the newspapers has a morning and even- 
ing edition, and numbers over 5,000 readers, while a bi- 
weekly has a circulation of 29,500. A special feature of 
Catholic life in Holland is the many professional and working 
men’s syndicates—mixed unions are not popular; each has 
its own periodical; thus there is the Catholic Tobacconist, 
the Catholic Diamond-makers Review, the Catholic Furni- 
ture-makers’ Review, &c. The distribution of literature is 
carried on chiefly by members of the numerous propaganda 
clubs, the majority of which are united into a national feder- 
ation. Unfortunately, no statistics are available, but, we are 
told, they are indefatigable in prayer, house-to-house visiting, 
and distribution at the church doors; the Apostolate of the 
Catholic Press has repeatedly been insisted upon by the Dutch 
Episcopate in their pastorals.2 There are several publishing 
and propaganda societies ; one at Amsterdam, worked by the 
Jesuit Fathers, somewhat resembles the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 

When we turn to Italy we seek in vain for the same en- 
thusiasm. The Unione Popolare, founded in 1906, has 
100,000 members,’ which number could easily be doubled 
but for the apathy of lay Catholics, and the lack of organ- 
ization in rural districts. Its brightly written monthly pam- 
phlets sent to all members deserve a wider circulation. 
Unfortunately, many are lost every month; in one village 
during a whole year the literature addressed to several mem- 
bers was regularly sequestered by the Socialist driver of the 
post-wagon, with the result that the following January the 
men refused their subscription, saying they got nothing for 


1 Dublin Review, April, 1913, ‘‘ Catholic Party in the Netherlands,” by Lady 
Acton. 

2 Centraal Bureau van de Katholicke Sociale Actic, Leyden. 

3 Catholic Times, January 10, 1913. 
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their money. Nor is this an isolated case. At Naples a large 
society publishes tracts and pamphlets. At Rome the Society 
of St. Paul‘ distributes literature, mostly of a religious nature, 
to hospitals, barracks, and public libraries.2 A special branch 
of the work supplies books and manuals to Italians resident 
in other parts of Europe and America. Every town in Italy 
has its little Press committee, one of the strongest of which is 
at Bergamo.* The different societies and dioceses have all 
their magazines. One of the best of the latter circulates in 
ten parishes of the Ventimiglia diocese, and is a model parish 
magazine. But until all these scattered forces are united into 
a powerful Press committee, the strength of the Masonic Press 
cannot be broken. 

The Catholic Press in Spain would easily control public 
opinion were it not for unfortunate political divisions. As 
it is we find Carlist, Integrist, Jamist, each struggling for 
the mastery and wasting the energy which should be em- 
ployed against the real foes of both religion and society— 
the atheistic republicans. Nevertheless, Catholic periodicals 
have trebled their circulation during the last ten years, and 
there are now some sixty-five daily papers. There is also an 
Information Bureau, which in the first year received 173,810 
subscriptions ; and it is delightful to find even the poor con- 
tributing a halfpenny a week towards the support of the 
Catholic Press. Three large societies carry on Press pro- 
paganda. There is the Accidén Social Popular, of Barcelona, 
founded in 1907, which has 16,000 members; during the 
first year it published 4,310,728 books and pamphlets.’ Much 
the same work is done by the Accidén Social Catdlica, of Sara- 
gossa. Both societies give numerous conferences. But the 
most striking feature in the Spanish “ good Press "’ propaganda 
is the active part taken by more than 10,000 seminarists all 
over the country under the direction of the seminary at 
Seville. These enthusiastic young men and boys devote a 
portion of their recreation every day to work in the seminary 
printing-rooms, and in order that during the long vacation 


1 Societa di San Paolo ; Resconto Generale, 1895—1911. 

2 We need only recall here the admirable Society of St. Jerome, also at Rome, 
which has done and does so much in producing and distributing cheap copies 
of the Scriptures, 

3 «Catholic Social Action in Bergamo,” THe MontTH, May, rgrt. 

* De Enhorabuena (Leaflet), 

5 Le Mouvement Social, January, 1913. 

® Obras son Amores (Leaflet), 
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the numerous publications shall appear as usual, three semin- 
arists at a time sacrifice a month to office and journalist work 
within the seminary, aided by others living in the vicinity. 
House-to-house distribution is also carried on.1 At Barce- 
lona the seminarists delivered in one year 1 3,000 periodicals 
to hotels, cafés, hairdressers’ shops, and workmen’s clubs.? 
At Madrid the diocesan committee has placed boxes at the 
church doors, where read papers may be deposited. A dio- 
cesan association for priests has been lately started at Seville, 
and for all—priests, religious and secular, nuns, laymen and 
laywomen—there is a special manual to direct their activi- 
ties. Mention must also be made of numerous libraries, 
especially those in the prisons at Valencia. 

It was in 1871 that the first Catholic daily paper was 
launched in Switzerland,’ amidst enormous obstacles both 
from the indifference of Catholics and the bitter antagonism 
of the Socialist printers. Help came from an unexpected 
quarter. Seven young girls who desired to consecrate them- 
selves to God came forward and offered to dedicate themselves 
to this new apostolate of the good Press. It was on Whitsun 
Eve that this little band of pioneers arrived at Lyons, and 
climbed the hill to the sanctuary of Notre Dame de Four- 
viéres to ask the protection of our Lady in this strange work 
which they were to learn on the morrow in the busy print- 
ing establishments. They returned to Fribourg at the very 
moment when the printers had struck work, leaving the 
journal for the morrow half completed. In a few moments 
the girls had slipped into the empty places, and, to the dis- 
gust of the Socialists, the paper appeared next morning 
as usual. There are now sixty of these lay Apostles belong- 
ing to all nationalities, who form a kind of Third Order, 
and divide their time between labour in the workshop, done 
as far as possible in silence, and prayer in their own chapel. 
The printing house, a fine building, publishes papers and 
tracts, and has a library of 3,000 volumes. The Swiss Volks- 
verein,‘ founded ‘in 1857, has sections for the Press all over 
Switzerland, and in 1910 it numbered 50,000 members. Its 
centre is at Lucerne. In the same city is a most useful Insti- 
tute of Apologetics, which, besides furnishing articles on con- 


1 Ova et Labora, Manual del Propagandista, Seville, May, tgrr. 
2 Sodality of Our Lady: Elder Mullan, S.J. 

3 L’CEuvre de Saint Paul, Fribourg. 

* L' Association Populaire Catholique Suisse. 
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troversial subjects to Catholic papers, refutes false statements 
against the Church. The most important daily newspaper is 
the Vaterland, with a circulation of 15,000. German papers 
number forty-eight; French, thirteen. 

t is impossible within the scope of this paper to give 
more than a brief survey of the Catholic Press in Canada and 
the United States. In Canada there are no daily papers for 
English-speaking Catholics. The most important weeklies, 
the Casket and the Record, were established nearly forty 
years ago. The latter has upwards of 50,000 readers. The 
monthly Messenger of the Sacred Heart has a circulation of 
150,000. French Catholics have several newspapers and 
numerous parochial bulletins, of which 50,000 are distributed 
gratis in Montreal. The cole Sociale of Montreal brings 
out 1,000 pamphlets on social questions every month; the 
Action Populaire of Quebec is responsible for a daily paper, 
LT Action Sociale, with a circulation of 18,000, and some ex- 
cellent tracts. With two exceptions the non-Catholic Press 
is tolerant and fair-minded, but several Protestant sects in 
Western Canada publish leaflets which delight in vilifying 
Catholic faith and practice. Their bad influence is being 
actively combated by clergy and laity alike. There are also 
some scurrilous publications issued by the French Free- 
masons. The Action Social Populaire is also the centre of 
the French League of the Catholic Press in Canada and the 
States, which numbers some twenty periodicals. 

The Catholic Press in the United States does not receive 
that widespread support which it deserves. Three of the 
largest weeklies—two German, the other English—have a 
combined circulation of 37,650. The editor-in-chief has 
been instrumental in helping to organize a Catholic Press 
Association, founded two years ago.: In the first year it re- 
ceived 1,100 dollar subscriptions. It has arranged to obtain 
a weekly cable letter direct from the Vatican, and to transmit 
it to those papers which subscribe for it. The Social Service 
Commission of the American Federation of Catholic Charities 
during the past year has supplied thirty journals with a much 
appreciated article on social problems. The Knights of 
Columbus are also active in Press propaganda. The Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, incorporated in 1900, is 
active both in Canada and the States. The report for 1910 
—1911 shows a membership of over a thousand, and 118 


1 Catholic Press Association Report: Louisville, Kentucky. 
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affiliated societies, while 199,188 pamphlets were dis- 
tributed. It is in communication with the small, though 
active, branch of the Catholic Truth Society in Australia, 
which has some 628 members. During its eight years of 
existence it has circulated more than one million of its crisply 
written publications, many of which have found a ready sale 
in the States, the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Each 
of them has its Press committee. 

This brief survey of Press propaganda abroad seems to 
emphasize two important facts: the one a national, and the 
other an international need. First there is the vital necessity 
of a central information bureau in every country, such as 
those already existing in Belgium and Switzerland, which 
shall supply news to the Catholic papers, and shall challenge, 
if possible, all false statements on Catholic matters which are 
published in the non-Catholic Press. Secondly, there is the 
want of an international Catholic Press agency: ‘“* We need 
an International News Agency,” is the cry which comes from 
the Old World and the New. Thus alone can the wall! of 
calumny, misrepresentation, and silence which the non-Catho- 
lic Press have built around Catholic thought and action be 
broken down; thus alone can the whole truth be proclaimed 
to the world. 


IRENE HERNAMAN. 








The First Evangelist of America. 


—_—_—_——— 


II. 


IT was stated, or at least implied, in our article of last month 
that few men in history have been, for good or evil, more gro- 
tesquely caricatured than the head of the band of missionaries 
who first preached the Gospel in the New World. In almost 
all the biographies of Columbus Fray Bernal Boy] plays 
an ignoble part. He is described as a Benedictine monk, 
worldly and ease-loving, who deserted his responsible post at 
the first opportunity and on his return to Spain vindictively 
attacked the Admiral’s good name, thus largely contributing 
to the misfortunes of his later years. On the other hand 
in certain fantastic chronicles devoid of all historical foun- 
dation 1 Boyl has been depicted as the corner-stone of Christ- 
ianity in the newly discovered continent, a man set apart by 
the Holy See for a work of supreme importance, invested 
from the beginning with the powers of Archbishop and Pa- 
triarch and justifying by splendid achievements the trust which 
had been reposed in him. ‘Neither of these views is consist- 
ent with the facts of history. Boyl was certainly not a great 
or successful missionary, but on the other hand there is no 
reliable evidence which convicts him of being a coward or a 
rebel or a vindictive calumniator. 

And first of all we have to satisfy ourselves regarding 
his identity. When the historians of American discovery 
describe him, as they almost invariably do, as a Benedictine 
monk, the statement, if not wholly inaccurate, is at least ex- 
tremely misleading. Despite the wild assertions of Roselly 
de Lorgues, it is now fully demonstrated that the ecclesiastic 
who actually sailed for America with Columbus on his 
second voyage was the same individual who had been desig- 


1 Besides the Nova typis transacta Navigatio of Philoponus, we may reckon 
in this category the Lignum Vitee of Arnold Wion published in 1595, and still 
more the work of Abbot Constantinus Caetanus, De religiosa S. Ignatii per 
Patres Benedictinos institutione, 
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nated in the papal bull of June 25th, 1493, the same indi- 
vidual whose appointment had been specially asked for by 
the Spanish monarchs, and the same individual who was at 
that time a leading member of the newly established Order of 
Minims, being Vicar-General in Spain of St. Francis de 
Paula, the founder of the Institute, then still living. Probably 
the most important element in the demonstration by which 
Father Fita, as far back as the year 1873,! placed these 
and other facts beyond the possibility of doubt is to be found 
in the instructions despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella on 
June 7, 1493, to the Bishops of Cartagena and Badajos, 
their ambassadors at the Court of Rome. In these the 
monarchs explain that there is need to send out a suitable 
ecclesiastic at the head of a band of missionaries to the lands 
newly discovered by Columbus. They direct their ambassa- 
dors to obtain from the Pope the appointment of Fray 
Bernal Boyl, and they call attention to the fact that there 
will be no time: for him to consult his Superior (7.e., St. 
Francis de Paula, who was then in France) before his depart- 
ure. Furthermore, stress is laid upon the necessity that the 
papal document should be expedited as soon as possible, that 
it ought to contain a dispensation for the missionaries to eat 
meat and lacticinia if need should arise, as the supply of 
provisions in the scene of their future labours was likely to 
be very precarious, and that it was desirable for the Holy 
Father to grant beforehand such faculties as might obviate 
the necessity of referring the ecclesiastical perplexities of 
more common occurrence back to Europe for decision. With 
these instructions in Spanish, the monarchs enclosed a memor- 
andum, or supplica drafted in Latin, which was possibly so 
written that it might be submitted to the Pope as it stood. 
It wili perhaps be worth while to translate this memorial 
entire. It is the earliest formal document connected with 
the history of Christianity in America and it seems never 
before to have been printed in English. These, at any rate, 
are the terms in which it was couched. 


The most illustrious and most Christian sovereigns, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,? King and Queen of the kingdoms of Castille 
and Leon, &c., &c., . . . are sending Brother Bernal Boyl, of 


1 See Fita, Los Reys de Avagé y la Seu de Girona,a work written in the 
Catalan dialect, Barcelona, 1873; part ii. pp. g0— 100. 

2 In the only known copy, which belongs to the royal archives of Aragon 
(Reg. 3685, fo. 26), the name is spelt Helisabet. 
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the Order of Minims, the Hermit Friars of Brother Francis de 
Paula, Vicar General of the said Father Francis in Spain, he 
being moreover professed in the same Order and a duly or- 
dained priest, to sundry islands of the infidels, in order that 
with the Divine assistance he may convert them to the Faith of 
Christ. May it please our most holy Lord the Pope to bestow 
upon him such license and faculties that in each of the cities, 
strongholds, towns, lands and places of the aforesaid islands 
he may be able, either himself or through some other person 
to be delegated by him, so long as he may live and wherever 
he may betake himself, to found churches, to preach the word 
of God to the people, to erect and construct or cause to be 
erected and constructed, chapels and places of piety (cafellas 
et loca pia), as also to consecrate and bless the same and to re- 
concile them if they should be desecrated, and furthermore to 
administer all the sacraments of the Church as well as to depute 
any secular priests or the regulars of any Order whatsoever to 
hear the confessions of all who wish to confess and to impart 
absolution from any crimes, misdemeanours or sins, even such as 
would deservedly require that recourse should be had to the 
Apostolic See, and to enjoin therefore a salutary penance. And 
that moreover all the faithful of Christ who by the command 
and direction of the said King and Queen shall betake them- 
selves to the same islands to acquire these for the Christian 
faith, may be free to choose any confessor, secular or regular, 
to absolve them from any sort of transgressions and other things 
as set forth above, and grant them a plenary indulgence to be 
gained once in life and at the moment of death. 

The Bull expedited by Alexander VI. in Rome eighteen 
days after the date of the covering letter which enclosed 
this document corresponds very closely to the demands here 
made. It is addressed “to our dear son Bernard Boyl, 
Brother of the Order of Minims, Vicar of the said Order in 
the Spanish dominions”; but by some inadvertence of the 
copyist who has transcribed the document in the papal 
Regesta, a mark of contraction has been accidentally omitted 
converting the word Minimorum (Minims) into Minorum 
(Minors). In all material respects the Bull meets the wishes 
expressed by their Catholic Majesties. Dispensations are 
given for the eating of meat and lacticinia, special faculties 
for absolution and dispensation are conferred upon Boyl, with 


1 This is of course the foundation for Roselly de Lorgues’ mythical 
Franciscan, also named Bernard Boy!. The bull, as it stands in the papal 
Regesta, has been published in facsimile by J. C. Heywood, Documenta Selecta, 
and the first page will be found reproduced in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 


i. p. 412, 
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the usual exception of certain more solemn vows, while 
emphasis is laid on the fact that he is free to depart on his 
long voyage without previously obtaining the leave of his 
superior. His quality of priest, to which a curious prominence 
is given in the Suppiica, is also specially mentioned here. 

The charge of evangelizing, instructing and converting 
the barbarous inhabitants of the “ lands and islands newly 
discovered towards the West and the ocean sea "’ is specially 
laid upon Boy] himself and only indirectly upon other priests, 
secular or regular, who may be found suitable, and who are to 
be delegated for the purpose by him. Moreover, the special 
indulgence asked for, to be gained once in life and at the hour 
of death, with permission to choose a confessor, who is hereby 
accorded faculties for reserved cases, is granted by the Pontiff 
to all who with the approval of their Majesties take part in the 
expedition. 

If any doubt were still felt whether the Boyl to whom the 
Pope’s Bull is directed was identical with the Boy! recom- 
mended by the Spanish Sovereigns, it would be removed by 
the consideration that Friar Bernard Boyl is described in the 
Bull as Vicar of his Order in Spain. No such functionary 
was at that time known to the Spanish Franciscans, but Fray 
Bernal Boyl held precisely this office among the Minims 
by appointment of their founder, St. Francis de Paula, and 
this designation was repeatedly recognized in royal charters 
which emanated from the chancery of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in the years 1492 and 1493.2 Indeed it is made quite certain 
by a multitude of details that the priest Boyl who sailed with 
Columbus was the same man who in 1492 and the early part 
of 1493 had busied himself in establishing houses of the 
Minims in two or three different parts of Spain,’ and who after 
his return from America was again occupied, as Vicar 


1 It may be interesting to transcribe the whole passage. 

‘‘Nos sperantes quod ea quae tibi duxerimus committenda, fideliter et 
diligenter exequeris, tibi qui Presbyter es, ad insulas et partes predictas etiam 
cum aliquibus sociis tui vel alterius Ordinis per te aut eosdem Regem et 
Reginam elligendis, Superiorum vestrorum, vel cuiusvis alterius super hoc 
licentia minime requisita accedendi et inibi quandiu volueris commorandi,” &c. 
{Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, vol. xix., 1891, pp. 187—190.) 

* See Fita, who prints these documents entire in the Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, vol. xix. pp. 173—186. One such document begins: 
‘Por quanto vos, frey Bernal Buyl de la Horden de los hermitanos de frey 
Francisco de Paula é su Vicario General en las Espaijas,” &c., p. 180. 

5’ E.g. at Horta, near Barcelona, and at the Hermitage of Maria de la 
Victoria near Malaga. 
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General of the Minims, in founding other new communities, 
until in the latter part of the year 1495, Boyl was recalled by 
St. Francis de Paula to France and almost immediately des- 
patched from thence to Rome to treat with the Pope of the 
affairs of the Order.1 

It seems necessary to lay stress upon the identity of the 
Vicar-General of the Minims with America’s first missionary, 
because, quite apart from the confusion introduced into this 
matter by Count Roselly de Lorgues, sober authorities of a 
much earlier date were evidently greatly perplexed regarding 
the personality of Bernard Boyl. Even the most authoritative 
historian of the Order of Minims, writing not more than a 
hundred years after the missionary’s death, was led to con- 
jecture that there must have been two of their friars, contem- 
poraries, who bore the same name. 


““A very few years before the monarchs laid siege to 
Malaga,” writes Montoya, “they had sent as their ambassador 
to France a Benedictine monk of high family and much learn- 
ing named Bernard Buyl, a native of Lerida in the Catalan pro- 
vince. There are not wanting people who declare that this man 
was the same Fray Buyl whom their Majesties despatched to 
the Indies with Columbus to act as Vicar General in spiritual mat- 
ters and also as his political adviser, and who, after quarrelling 
with Columbus over a severe punishment inflicted by the Admiral, 
was ordered to return to Spain. Those who believe this, base 
their opinion upon the identity of name and religious habit, but 
the dates do not permit this identification. The truth is that 
they were two different persons who belonged to the same Order 
[é.e., the Minims], both of them men of high standing and good 
judgment.’ 


But in this Montoya was undoubtedly mistaken. No 
document yet produced bears a date inconsistent with the sail- 
ing of Boyl for the Indies on Sept. 25, 1493, and his return 
to Spain in December, 1494. Onthe contrary the disappear- 
ance of his name from the records connected with the history 
of the Minims in Spain during this interval and its reappear- 
ance almost immediately afterwards (it is found on March 26, 
1495)* would alone constitute a strong presumption in favour 
of the identity of the Vicar of the Minims and the American 


1 Boletin de la Academia, vol. xix. pp. 213 —220. 

2 L. de Montoya, Coronica General de la Orden de los Minimos de S. Francisco 
de Paula su Fundador. Madrid, 1619, Bk. i. p. 394. 

3 See Boletin de la Academia, xix. p. 213. 
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Missionary. The confusion in the minds of the official his- 
torians of the Order is probably due to the fact that Boyl, as 
the Pope’s Bull expressly authorized him to do, sailed for the 
Indies without reference to his General and Superior, St. 
Francis de Paula. No other Vicar, it seems, was formally ap- 
pointed in his place: and his period of office in Spain, as 
a document summarized by Montoya expressly shows,? was 
computed as having continued without interruption during the 
fifteen months of his absence in the western ocean. 

But it is now time to gather up what information is obtain- 
able regarding the true history of the Religious whose career 
has been so strangely misrepresented. The Premonstratensian 
monk, Dom Jaime Caresmar,’ who in the eighteenth century 
made the first serious attempt to investigate the life of Boyl, 
believed him to have been born about 1445 at Tarragona in 
the Province of that name. All accounts are agreed that he be- 
longed to a noble Catalan family and it is curious to find that 
some time before the discovery of America the two great 
houses of Boyl and Margarite must have maintained more or 
less intimate relations. The one supplied the first Vicar 
Apostolic, the other the first military commander in the newly 
found western hemisphere. It is not therefore in any way, 
surprising that Pedro Margarite the soldier and Berna! Boy] 


1 Although Ferdinand and Isabella in August, 1494, undoubtedly directed 
Boy] to stay on in Hispaniola if his health allowed (see Boletin, xix. p. 197), it 
must not be forgotten that some others among the Religious were told that 
their services would be required in the Indies for a short time only “ para 
estar alla por algunos dias”’ (Ibid. xix. p. 194). 

* Montoya, Coronica, Bk. i. pp. 396, 397. Cf. Boletin, xix. pp. 213, 214. 

3 See the interesting account of Caresmar given in Torres Amat, Memorias, 
p. 176. 

* For this see Fita, Los Reys de Avagé y la Seu de Girona, Barcelona, 1873; 
especially part ii, p. 91. We may note that Cardinal John Margarite was 
Bishop of Girona from 1462 to 1484, Guillem Ramon Boyl was Bishop of the 
same See from 1508 to 1532. One of the few early historians who correctly 
states that the Apostolic Vicar of Columbus's second voyage was a Minim, 
goes on to declare that he was made Bishop of Girona (see Blasco de Lanuza, 
Historias de Aragon, Saragossa, 1622, p. 71). There can be no question that 
Guillem Ramon Boy] was a different person from Bernal Boyl the missionary, 
though we do not know their precise relationship. The Bishop's epitaph in 
barbarous Latin verse is engraved upon his tomb as follows: 

Ecce BolLl sTIRPE NATUS NOBILIQUE GUILELMUS 
AMENA PATRIA VALENCIE REGNI 

Hic PasToR VIXI PER TOT DISCRIMINA RERUM 
UT REQUIESCAM, BONE VIATOR, ORA, 

Father Fita shows that the Bishop probably came from an illegitimate 
branch of the family settled in Valencia, but the bull (taurus) which is distinctive 
of the coat of arms of the family is conspicuous upon his tomb. 
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the friar, both of them Catalans and both of them imbued’ 
with the traditional prejudices of the Spanish nobility, should 
have seen things from much the same point of view and 
should have been ready to make common cause against the 
commander who was not of their own station of life and who 
belonged to a different nationality. 

Of the events of Boyl’s youth we know nothing, and the 
first definite information we possess concerning him attaches 
to the spring of 1479, when he was probably something over 
thirty. In the April of that year, as we learn from contem- 
porary documents, he was acting as Commander of a Spanish 
galley and had sailed from Trapani in Sicily to the Island 
of Sardinia. He seems at the same epoch to have been em- 
ployed as secretary to the King, and to have been appointed 
“Commissary of War” in the expedition which under the 
Admiral Don Juan de Vilamari endeavoured to recapture Sar- 
dinia from the Marquis d’Oristano. From these occupations 
we shall probably be right in inferring that Boyl had so far 
led the same sort of worldly life as other young men of his 
own rank. His “ conversion’ however must have followed 
soon after this, and the call of God led him to the solitude of 
Montserrat. Whether he was ever received into the novice- 
ship of the Abbey among the monks who lived there in com- 
munity is a point which remains for the present uncertain. 
Father Fita declares that there is no proof that he ever be- 
came a Claustral Brother at all, and the dates make it plain that 
even if he entered the noviceship he can hardly have remained 
there until he took his vows.1 In any case we are sure that be- 
fore he received the sub-diaconate, which took place on June 
16, 1482, he had already left the monastery and had estab- 
lished himself in one of the hermitages on the mountain side. 
The accompanying reproduction of a woodcut which is found 
in the Historia de Monserrate of Serra y Postius (1747) 
gives a reasonably faithful impression of the curious appear- 
ance of the mountain. In the lower part of the picture on 
the right we see the monastery as it was re-built by King 
Ferdinand in 1491 for the occupation of the reformed 
Benedictine congregation of Valladolid. The hermitage of 
the Holy Trinity once occupied by Boyl is indicated by the 
letter D. Caresmar’s account of the matter runs as follows: 


After having exercised himself for some years in the monas- 
tic life, being desirous of greater recollection and solitude, he 


1 Fita, in Boletin de la Real Academia, vol. xxii. p. 377. 
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sought to withdraw to the summit of the range to lead an here- 
mitical life in one of the hermitages which are scattered over 
the face of the mountain. That upon which he set his heart was 
the one called by the name of the Holy Trinity, which remains 
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Fig. 1. THE MOUNTAIN AND MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT. 
The site of the hermitage of the Holy Trinity 
is indicated by the letter D. 


standing to thisday. In conformity with the ancient rule, he did 
not carry out his purpose without obtaining the license and ap- 
proval of his Abbot, then Father Pedro Antonio Ferrer.* 


1 Boletin Histovico, vol. i. (1880) p. 86. A detailed account of Montserrat, 
very fully illustrated from photographs, may be found in A. F. Calvert's 
Catalonia, 1910. 
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This statement, though accurate in the main, requires 
some correction. Caresmar, as we have seen, is wrong in sup- 
posing that Boy] had spent any long time in the monastery it- 
self. We know from the official record that he was already a 
hermit when he received subdeacon’s orders on the 16th of 
June, 1482.1 It seems probable that at this period the Abbey 
of Montserrat was not flourishing, either in numbers or in 
point of religious observance. Certain it is, in any case, 
that very soon afterwards, 7.e., in 1493, the monastery, after 
it had been rebuilt by King Ferdinand, was transferred to 
a reformed Benedictine community imported from Valla- 
dolid, the few surviving monks of the former foundation 
being otherwise provided for.2 The conjecture imposes 
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Fig.2. HERMITAGE OF THE HOLy TRINITY, MONTSERRAT, 
where Fray Boy] lived for about ten years, 


itself that Boyl’s desire for greater solitude may have been 
due in part to dissatisfaction with the community life which 
the cloister first offered him; but there does not appear to 
have been anything alarmingly austere about the new retreat 
which he selected. An account of Montserrat, drawn up about 
1514, describes this hermitage of the Holy Trinity as enjoying 
a more agreeable site than any of the others, sheltered on one 
side by a huge mass of rock, but with shady woods and pleas- 


1 The register still exists and attests that among those who received the 
subdiaconate on that day was ‘‘Fr. Bernardus Boill, clericus, heremita Montis- 
serrati, licentia sui reverendissimi Abbatis.” 

2 See Boletin de la Academia, xix, 222—233. 
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ant glades opening out in front of it... From this harbour 
of refuge Boyl, during the years 1484 to 1493, carried on 
a literary correspondence with Arnaldo Descos, a scholar of 
the island of Majorca. Many, if not all, of the letters they ex- 
changed have been preserved to us, and despite the affecta- 
tions of the Ciceronian Latin used by both parties, these letters 
tell us more than we can learn anywhere else of the charac- 
ter of the future missionary. So far as one may accept the 
rather artificial language of the writer as an indication of 
true feeling, Fray Boyl’s tone is devout, though not osten- 
tatiously so. He deplores the worldly and haughty spirit 
which he detects in himself?; he explains how he had been 
led by aspirations after virtue to seek out a hermitage where 
he could pass his days in solitude*; he bewails with seeming 
sincerity the intervention of King Ferdinand, who had 
dragged him back to political life when he had sought to 
hide himself, and it certainly is true that when the temporary 
charge laid upon him had been executed he returned to his 
hermitage on the mountain. In the early days of this conversion 
he translated into the vernacular tongue of Aragon the spiritual 
conferences of the Abbot Isaac, and this volume, which was 
printed in 1489 in the monastery of San Cucufate, is now held 
in honour as one of the very rarest productions of the printing 
press in Spain.* The translator, who styles himself e/ pobre 
de virtudes Fray Bernal Boyl indigno sacerdote hermitanyo 
de las montanyas de nuestra Senyora de Monserrate (the poor 
Brother Bernal Boy! needy in all virtues, the unworthy hermit 
priest of the mountains of Montserrat), contributes a long 
and very devout Preface, which certainly leaves the impres- 
sion that there was nothing which the writer had so much 
at heart as the pursuit of perfection.’ Already in May, 1582, 

1 See the volume entitled Libro de la Historia y Milagros hechos a invocation de 
nuestra Senora de Monserrate, fol. 17 v°. The edition I have seen is of 1582, but 
the Preface shows that the book first appeared in 1514. The author is said to 
have been a certain Gaspar de Sojo. The rude picture of the hermitage repro- 
duced above is taken from a little Compendio Historial de Monservate, printed 
about 1760, 

2 ‘Cum nondum assuetam tot annis in saeculo superbiam exuerimus 
( Boletin de la Academia, xix. 300.) 

3 He says he had retired “ex rupibus Divae Mariae Montisserati ad deserta 
magis remotioraque loca,”’ ibid. 

4 Haebler, in his Bibliografia Ibevica del Siglio XV., p. 152, declares that this 
work is printed with the type of Juan Hurus of Saragossa. The book is a small 


quarto of 182 leaves. 
5 The Preface has been reprinted by Father Fita, Boletin de la Academia, 


xix. pp. 267—281. 
VOL, CXXII, L 
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as we learn from a letter of Dom Geoffrey Sort,1 Abbot of San 
Cucufate, Boyl, while occupying the hermitage of the Holy 
Trinity, acted as Superior to the other hermits of Montserrat, 
and he had special faculties to hear their confessions and the 
confessions of all others who came to him. Nevertheless, 
during this period, he was several times called away at the 
instance of King Ferdinand himself ? to draft documents and 
to take part in political negotiations. As surviving letters 
show, some of them very beautifully written in his own auto- 
graph, Boyl was a scholar of a type not so common at that 
period in Spain as in Italy. Where he had acquired his learn- 
ing there is nothing to tell us, but everything points to the 
conclusion that he was a man of exceptional gifts, and, be- 
longing, as he did, to a very distinguished family, we cannot 
doubt that he might have had, if he had chosen, many op- 
portunities of displaying his abilities to advantage. It will 
not have been lost upon Ferdinand that an able diplomatist 
who turned his back upon the world to seek perfection in a 
hermit’s cell was likely to be an upright and disinterested 
envoy, and from numerous documents still extant, no prac- 
tical doubt can be felt that from first to last Boyl was re- 
garded by their Catholic Majesties with the greatest con- 
sideration.’ It seems to have been in 1487 that Boyl was 
entrusted with a mission to France, where, in conjunction with 
Count Pedro de Lucena, he was bidden to petition for the 
restoration to Spain of Rousillon and Sardinia. In Barce- 
lona Juan de Margarite, the father of Pedro de Margarite, 
was at the same time pressing the same demand upon the am- 
bassadors of France. Rousillon was eventually restored to 
Ferdinand, largely, it is believed, through the intervention 
of St. Francis de Paula, who had great influence with Charles 
VIII. Be this as it may, Boyl must have met the Saint in 
France, and the impression made upon him was so deep that 
shortly afterwards he went back from Spain to Tours, and 
there was received into the Order of Minims. The change 

1 Ibid. pp. 223, 224. Dom Geoffrey Sort acted in this matter as the Vicar 
of the Commendatory Abbot of Montserrat, Cardinal Julian della Rovere, 
afterwards Pope Julius II. 

® Ferdinand at a later date spoke of Boyl as having at one time been his 
secretary. (Boletin, xxii. 373.) 

3 Sce ¢.g. Boletin, xix. pp. 221, 222 (letters 40 and 41). So again Boy] says of 
one of Ferdinand’s commissions in 1484: ‘' Parendum est regiae jussioni 
praesertim quae ex optimo mitissimoque animo procedit,"’ ibid. p. 295 ; and see 


especially p. 318, where Descos congratulates Boyl that ‘te magna et amplis- 
sima praestare auctoritate apud Czsarem."’ (Cf, Boletin, xx. pp. 161—168.) 
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FRANCISCI PAVLA 
Desumpta ‘ex Prototypo quod a Franeiseo.I Galliarit Rege 
Missum i X Pont.Max. Rome in Palatio Vaticano adseruat’ 
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Fig. 3. AUTHENTIC PoRTRAIT OF St. FRANCIS DE PAULA, 
founder of the Minims and friend of Fr, Boyl, 
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of life was not so very great. The Minims also were pro- 
fessedly an Order of hermits, whose watchword was 
“‘ Charity,” and who consequently mingled a good deal in the 
spiritual concerns of the world which they had renounced. 
The accompanying portrait of St. Francis de Paula, which 
is taken from an authentic likeness, will serve to give some 
idea of their habit, though the most striking feature of the 
costume, the short scapular, which both before and behind 
falls but little below the waist, and is confined by a cord, does 
not appear very clearly. But it must have been thus that Fray 
Bernal Boyl was attired when he led his band of mission- 
aries across the ocean on Columbus’s second voyage. 

Of the relations between Boyl and St. Francis de Paula 
we have no direct record. Still the fact that the former her- 
mit of Montserrat was almost immediately despatched to 
Spain as Vicar and employed in founding houses of the Order 
seems to prove that the Saint reposed complete confidence 
in his religious spirit. Of course, St. Francis must have 
known that this new recruit was a persona grata at the Spanish 
Court, and he may not improbably have counted upon the 
influence he was likely to exercise in winning for the Order a 
favourable reception. Ferdinand himself had no hesitation 
in expressing his gratitude for the important services that 
Boyl had rendered in the matter of the restoration of Rousil- 
lon. Moreover, a similar arriére pensée may have influenced 
St. Francis after Boyl’s return from America, and may have 
led to his sending this powerful subject to plead the cause 
of the Order at the Court of Rome. Remembering that a 
Spanish Pope sat upon the throne of St. Peter, and realizing 
that the full influence of their most Catholic Majesties would 
be exerted through ambassadors and Cardinals in support of 
this favoured delegate,' St. Francis, with all his simple piety, 
can hardly have been blind to the fact that the business en- 
trusted to such an envoy could not fail to command attention. 
But Francis de Paula, after all, was a Saint, and his austerity 
of life, his disinterestedness and his intense fervour were the 
marvel of all his contemporaries. It is consequently no small 
thing to say that he gave his full confidence to Boyl in 1492 
and does not seem to have withdrawn it after the return of 
the latter to Europe in 1495. 


1 Abundant proofs of the effective support lent to Boyl at Rome by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1495—1497 have been accumulated by Father Fita. (Boletin, 


vol. xx, pp. 161, 162.) 
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As already stated, there cannot now remain any doubt as 
to the identity of the leader of the missionaries on Columbus's 
second voyage. If any vestige of hesitation were possible 
it would be removed by a passage in a letter written by 
Arnaldo Descos to a friend, on September 6, 1 493, little more 
than a fortnight before the expedition sailed from Cadiz. 
He asks to know whether his old correspondent, Fray Bernard 
Boyl, the former hermit of Montserrat, has yet quitted Bar- 
celona, in order to set sail on board the royal fleet “‘ for those 
islands recently discovered,” or whether he has changed his 
mind.! Moreover a few days later he writes to Boyl himself 
to encourage and console him at the prospect of this long 
exile. Official documents, of course, prove that Boyl duly 
went to Hispaniola and remained there about a year in all. 
But of his achievements as a missionary during his stay, re- 
liable history is curiously silent. We have no evidence to 
show that he so much as baptized a single native. Never- 
theless, a relatively sober investigator, the above-named Dom 
Jaime Caresmar, prompted no doubt by a spirit of patriotism, 
does not hesitate to write: 


Having arrived in the Indies, Boyl devoted himself to his 
apostolic ministry, being the first in those regions to preach Christ 
and His holy law. He was earnest in gaining these savages to a 
more civilized way of life, leading them to a knowledge of their 
errors and of the barbarity of their customs, instilling into them 
with much mildness the truths of the Catholic faith and convinc- 
ing them of the justice and beauty of the Christian law. He 
overthrew their idols and built churches in which he organized 
the service of God, and by his own exertions and those of his 
companions in spite of incredible obstacles and persecutions, he 
disseminated the holy Gospel among the savage people. But 
these results, of course, were not achieved immediately upon his 
arrival, but only in the course of the two years more or less that 
he laboured in the cultivation of this new vineyard.? 


So far as the idol-smashing goes, it is possible that Fray 
Boy] did great execution in the New World. His achieve- 
ments in this line are curiously dwelt upon by later historians, 
and some aver, as if it were a great title of honour, that he 

1 “ Nec te praetereat, quaeso, scribere ad me de nostro Fratre Bernardo 
Boillo anachorita, si discessit adhuc a Barchinone, iturus, parata regia classe 
ad ipsas insulas novissime repertas, ut mihi dixeras, vel si mutavit propositum,”’ 
(Boletin, vol. xix. p. 343.) 

* Boletin Historico, 1880, p. 141. 
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was responsible for the destruction of one hundred and 
seventy thousand of such objects of idolatry.1 This particular 
legend seems to have been transferred to him from some of his 
companions, who undertook the conversion of the island of 
Santa Cruz:? there is indeed no doubt that many of the mis- 
sionaries who came to America with Boyl, being perhaps 
younger, less infirm, or more naturally persevering, remained 
at their post after he had gone back to Spain, and learning by 
degrees the language of the natives, rendered the very great- 
est services to the Church and to Christ. Fray Ramon Pane 
is particularly mentioned in this connection, but there were 
many others. Although the statement of the Franciscan 
General, Father Gonzaga, that Father Juan Perez, Prior of 
La Rabida, accompanied Columbus is certainly incorrect, 
there were undoubtedly friars of the Order among Buil’s 
companions. Fray Antonio de Marchena, often confounded 
with Juan Perez, went in some sort of scientific capacity, while 
Las Casas mentions two other Franciscans who had originally 
been companions of Fray Boyl. He came to know them both 
personally when he himself was in the West Indies at a later 
date. Strange to say, both were Frenchmen, and though well- 
educated, they had both, out of humility, declined the priest- 
hood. Fray Ramon Pane, mentioned above, was an Hierony- 
mite, and on the other hand, there must have been at least 
one priest who belonged to the Order of Our Lady of Ransom.¢ 
We learn that he accompanied Columbus when the Admiral 
made his exploratory cruise along the shores of Cuba in 1494. 
Besides these, the language of other documents seems to show 
that some of the party were secular priests. 

Of events of a strictly ecclesiastical character which 
occurred during Boyl’s stay in the New World we can only 
point to two. One of these was the solemn Mass said in the 
hastily-built church of Isabella on January 6, 1494. Our 
authority for this is a letter written by Peter Martyr Angleria 
on April 29th of the same year, from information furnished 
by Antonio Torres, who had sailed straight from the spot a 


1 See for example Sanvitores quoted by Serra y Postius, Historia de 
Monserrate, p. 218, and Marcillo, Crisi de Cataluaa, p. 162. 

* Serra y Postius, /.c. p. 219. 

8 B. de las Casas in Navarrete, Coleccion de documentos ineditos, vol. 62, p. 494. 

* See Bernaldez, vol. ii. p. 61, and Peter Martyr, Decade i. ch. 3. Cf. 
Raccolta Colombiana, Part 1. vol. i, p. 253, ‘‘quendam fratrem ordinis S. Marie 
Mercedis quem secum Almirantus pro sacerdote habcbat.” 
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few weeks after the event. Peter Martyr tells us that the 
Admiral had chosen an eminence close to a natural harbour 
for building the new town. A number of houses and a church, 
“as well constructed as their haste allowed,” formed the 
nucleus of the ill-fated settlement of Isabella, and in this 
church, on the feast of the Epiphany, “ the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered with thirteen priests.”* This probably means thir- 
teen clerics who took part in the ceremony, for as we have 
just seen, some of the Franciscans included in the expedition 
had not received priestly ordination. From a report on the 
ruins of Isabella, issued in ‘1891, we learn that no traces of 
the church in which Fray Boyl must have celebrated Mass 
for nine months or more are now recognizable. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Gibbs visited the spot about the year 1845, he tells 
us that he could still clearly identify the building, the outer 
walls of which were yet standing. It was, according to his 
estimate, about fifty feet wide and a hundred feet long. 
The second and better known incident of Father Boyl’s 
missionary career is his quarrel with Columbus. Although 
this is a matter about which modern biographers speak very 
positively (witness, for example, the quotations from Mr. 
Filson Young in our last article),? it will be sufficient to point 
out here that the really first-hand authorities give us little 
precise information. The insinuation that Boyl, with all his 
clerics, were bitterly incensed against the Admiral, because 
he required them to take their turn at the corn-grinding, is 
founded upon no reliable evidence. When Mr. Filson Young 
speaks of them as Benedictine monks he is flagrantly in error, 
and there is no more reason to put confidence in any of the 
other allegations which he makes. On the other hand, there 
is not a little to be said for the suggestion that Father Boy] 
came into conflict with the Admiral over the question of the 
treatment of the Spanish hidalgos or of the natives. With 
regard to these last it is more than probable that the 
Religious felt himself designated by circumstances, and pos- 
sibly by the express instructions of his Sovereign to stand 
forward as the protector of the Indians, but the matter is too 
intricate to be discussed here. This much, however, may 
be said with confidence, that the researches of M. Vignaud 
have overwhelmingly shown the untrustworthiness of our por- 


1 Peter Martyr, Decade i, ch. 2. 
2 THe Month, July, 1913, pp. 3, 4- 
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trait of Columbus, which is ultimately based upon the partisan 
statements of his son Fernando and of Las Casas. Quite 
probably there was fault both on Boyl’s side and on that of 
the Admiral, but it is at any rate certain that, though Boy]l, 
moved apparently by the fact that his disagreement with 
Columbus rendered his position as ecclesiastical Superior im- 
possible,' came back to Europe in the teeth of an urgent re- 
commendation of his Sovereigns to the contrary, he never- 
theless lost nothing of the high consideration with Ferdinand 
and Isabella, which he had enjoyed before his departure. 
In July, 1504, they wrote to the Spanish Captain General 
in Rousillon that the detractors of Fray Boyl were to be 
severely punished and made an example of. He was 
employed in missions of great moment down to 1503, 
and it is possible that his appointment as Abbot to the import- 
ant Benedictine monastery of Cuxa in Rousillon may have 
been dictated by some project of effecting a reform in the reli- 
gious spirit of the community. Such a suggestion would re- 
move the imputation of instability which might otherwise rest 
on a man who had been hermit of Montserrat, Vicar-General 
of the Minims, Missionary Apostolic, political envoy and Bene- 
dictine Abbot, all within a period of less than twenty years. 
It is worth while to note, that though the official historians of 
the Order of Minims seem to know singularly little of his 
later history, there is nothing to suggest that he ever quar- 
relled with St. Francis of Paula or with his former fellow- 
Religious. Indeed, there was a vague tradition among them, 
repeated by several of their writers a century later, that he 
had gone to the South of Spain, and had there found martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Moors.? 

The estimate of Fray Boyl’s character no doubt must 
always remain fair matter for discussion, but with regard to 
the facts of his career no rational doubt can be felt that 


1 We must also remember that he could not have been a young man. 
Already in his correspondence with Descos he compiains of ill-health (pp. 300 
and 310), though Descos (p. 345), to encourage him in facing his missionary 
labours in the New World, congratulates him on his ‘‘ vigour of mind and 
strength of body.”” But when Boyl, in asking his Sovereigns’ leave to return 
to Spain, urged the plea that he could not learn the language of the Indians, 
he was probably saying no more than the truth, He was no doubt much too 
old to set about such a task. See Boletin, xix. p. 197, and cf. ibid. p. 199, where 
the Sovereigns say that he has come back to Europe too ili to think of returning. 

2 See Montoya, Coronica, Bk, iv. pp. 307—308; Tristan, Enchyridion, p. 307; 
Douy-d’Attichy, Histoire Générale, i, 305 
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Father Fita’s researches have completely established the 
identity of the scholar who was hermit of Montserrat, Vicar- 
Genera] of the Minims, and finally Abbot of Cuxa,! with that 
of the Apostolic Vicar, to whom the distinction belongs of 
having been the first evangelist of the New World.? 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Caresmar declares that Boyl lived on as Abbot of Cuxa until 1520, but if 
we may trust Vidal, in Bulletin historique et philologique du comité des Travaux, 
1891, p. 112, another abbot was appointed to Cuxa in 1507. 

2 Insistence upon this truth seems to be the more necessary in face of the 
extraordinary misstatements contained in a booklet published at the Propa- 
ganda Press as recently as 1903, and entitled Perez and Columbus, or the 
Franciscans in America, by the Rev. F. Dent. The Franciscan legend is there 
repeated in its most extravagant form, and in a way that contrasts most pointedly 
with the moderation of the official chronicler of the Order, Luke Wadding, 
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“T know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
Abt Vogler. 
WHO he had been talking to, I don’t know, but the fact is that 
Michael, aged three, came into my studio and began to ex- 
plain University life to the Vicar’s daughter, a great friend 
of his, aged five. 

My Studio is really the old dairy ; but whenever I come to 
stay with Dolly and Angela, I use it to paint in because of 
its big windows and north light; and the Vicar’s daughter 
(known, I regret to say, as Jessica, and doomed accordingly 
to receive a copy of the First Prayer at least twice a year, from 
the aunt of some parishioner, who met her at the Vicarage 
tea: well—) is, as a matter of fact, the only little girl in the 
immediate neighbourhood for Michael to play with, so Angela 
sanctions the scheme, and the Vicar’s wife, being Broad, is 
quite glad to allow Jessica up even to a Catholic house, es- 
pecially if it’s Angela’s. 

Well, Michael and Angela are allowed in to my studio to 
watch me paint; and as they very soon grow tired of doing 
this, they usually retire to an immense divan and “ play at 
kings and queens ” like Alice, or Michael just explains life to 
Jessica. 

To-day Michael began: 

“ You know, Zessica, there’s two big schools, one Oxford, 
and one Cambridge— ”’ 

“What,” I interrupted, zealous for the spread of sound 
ideas, “‘ what did I hear you say? Surely I didn’t catch the 
word Cambridge? Cambridge is a word which is never men- 
tioned in this house.” 

Now the expression of this sentiment, which was, as far as 
its form went, modelled rather closely upon Angela’s literary 
style, had, improbable as it may seem, international conse- 
quences. I mean, it started an argument which didn’t finish 
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up in England. For to begin with, when just before lunch, I 
chanced upon the conclusion of Michael’s catechism lesson, 
administered by Angela, I overheard her saying: “ And one 
of those two places, darling, is called Heaven; and that’s 
where you shall go, some day, if you’re good. And the other 
place is a dreadful place, and—well, we needn't speak of it 
in this house, because I hope we'll none of us ever go there.” 
And the end of the prologue was, that when I went to kiss 
Michael good-night—or rather, to shake hands with him in his 
cot, because he was trying to grow up fast and be a Man—I 
found his nurse dissolved in smiles ; and when, on leaving the 
nursery, I asked her why, she told me that Michael had in- 
formed her, in his hoarse but penetrating whisper, that he 
meant to be a very good boy so as to go to heaven: because if 
he wasn’t, he’d go to another dreadful place called Cam- 
bridge, only she wasn’t ever to mention it in ¢#is house. 

Well, at coffee, after dinner, I related to Dolly how his 
small son had spent the day laboriously adding up two and 
two and making it come out five, and I reached the climax of 
the story just as Henry, the footman, was holding up the light 
for Angela [Yes—she does! And it’s a mystery to me how I 
persuaded her to—O, long ago, now] and it made him 
laugh, and his hand shook, and the little blue flame all but 
singed poor Angela’s eyebrows, and Henry retired in con- 
fusion. The Cambridge story, however, revived the eternal 
argument. 

Angela is a convert, and more papal than any Pope. She 
said: ‘‘ Catholics are only tolerated at the Universities. But 
loyal people don’t do what’s just tolerated. Therefore 
Michael oughtn’t to go.” 

Dolly characteristically said that he’d got the authority of 
a Cardinal, two Bishops, and a Religious Superior that it was 
all right; and that besides, he knew quite half-a-dozen old 
Remingtonians (Dolly was at Remington) who had been to 
the ’Varsity and had turned out most awfully well. 

I said, that considering the clergy were seeing more and 
more that it was an absolute sive gua non for their general 
good work to have more and more men up there, and con- 
sidering that any educational institution, even ecclesiastical, 
knew perfectly well that it would deliberately step out of the 
first rank in education if it didn’t send men there, I couldn’t 
conceive why she should hesitate about Michael. “ Anyhow,” 
I added, “ why fight? He won't want to go for another fif- 
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teen years or so, and by that time Oxford and Cambridge may 
exist solely for teaching the theory of sheep-grazing to the 
daughters of the colonial proiletariat.”’ 

“ And not a bad thing either,”’ said Dolly. 

“ I never can forget,” said Angela, “ the awful dangers.’ 

“No worse than at Woolwich or Sandhurst,” I said. 
‘“ And not half as bad as the City.”’ 

‘“‘ What is the good,” she retorted, “* of talking about the 
City? As if—And he’s not going into the Army either.” 

Here she looked severely at Dolly. Dolly sat tight. Poor 
old Dolly, D.S.O.! (Have I mentioned Dolly’d got his 
D.S.O.? Only my great self-conirol prevents my telling you 
he’s a V.C. too. But it wouldn't be true. But he deserves to 
be, and . . . well.) 

“At the University his difficulties will be intellectual,” 
she announced. 

I glanced at Dolly, and swallowed a grin. 

“ A man can muddle through without much in the way of 
intellectual difficulties,” he said placidly. “* Look at me.” 

I did, and it was a dear and goodly sight. 

“* My son,” said Angela, ‘‘ won’t be able to go through life 
with his eyes shut.” 

“My dear Angela!” | exclaimed. Then because she 
blushed, not having meant to put it quite like that, | talked 
on rapidly. 

“ Besides, is it just a question of having * intellectual diffi- 
culties’? He won't get bombarded with rationalistic riddles 
up there; and if he did, it does not follow it would matter 
much. The same thing means different things to different 
people. It all depends how you éase it. You may wilt and 
die simply because of an atmosphere; and you may be per- 
fectly battered with definite blows, and not care two pins. 
Look at your young brother, Dolly. He did happen to hit a 
fool of a don who jawed Modernism to him; I mean, who 
cracked it up and said the Church had turned her back on 
progress, and all that. Well, Odo really began to feel a bit 
uncomfortable, and he came along to me and said, ‘ Look 
here, old chap, what the deuce is all this about Modernism and 
all that kind of thing? as the Catholic Church been putting 
her foot into it this time or has she wot?’ Well—I reassured 
him; and after a quarter of an hour he began to yawn, and 
said, *‘ All right, old chap, and thanks no end. I was begin- 
ning to feel most frightfully sick about the Catholic Church 
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possibly having put her foot into it, but now I can say I’ve 
been and had it all out with a man who knows, and that I 
see now what these blighters are saying is all pretty average 
tosh, and that the Pope’s top man as usual after all. And 
that’s what I wanted.’ ” 

““ How exactly like Odo,” said Angela. ‘* Not one ounce 
of personal— ”’ 

“Hush, hush, hush,” I interrupted. ‘“ I’ve got a great 
opinion of Odo, if you ask me. And please notice: he saw 
there was an intellectual difficulty quite clearly, but he didn’t 
mind. He never expected there wouldn’t be. But what he 
did hate was feeling flicked in his sense of honour. Who hit 
the Pope, hit him, and hit his family, and his school. That 
ought to appeal to you.” 

“ Michael’s temperament,”’ she declared, “ is totally un- 
like Odo’s.”’ 

“O Angela, Angela!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘ Have you come 
down to talking about Temperaments?” 

There was a pause, during which I looked affectionately 
at the very pleasant and clear-cut picture presented by Angela 
and Dolly. 

For when coffee comes all the lights go out except the 
big candles on the table itself, and so the background is 
simply unvariegated gloom. The scheme of colouring was 
just black and white and crimson, made a little gorgeous by 
gold, and a little sobered by green, but substantially just 
what I said. For the candles were in splendid firm columnar 
brass sticks, Empire pattern, and the shades were deep rose 
rather heavily garlanded with gold. The stuff in the middle 
of the table was crimson and gold, and the flowers were roses. 
Angela was in black, and Dolly, of course, was black and 
white, so everything stood out splendidly in a sort of trans- 
posed silhouette, rather like those cigarette advertisements— 
black and white and very pink.... And Dolly’s glass and 
mine were like little pools of liquid rubies. And the coffee 
cups were so dark a blue as, in the rosy light, to look black. 

After Angela went, Dolly said: 

“Dare say I’m dense, you know; but I’m not sure I’m 
clear what you're driving at, d’you know.” 

“Nor am I,” I said. ‘ But I daresay it’s this. What 
really is it, in the long run, that makes people become Catho- 
lics? How much absolute value has a definite reason got 
for a given individual? Or stay Catholics? Angela thinks 
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it’s arguments. Perhaps they ought to, but do they? She 
thinks she knows what arguments made er a Catholic; but 
she doesn’t really. She became one because she couldn't 
help it, any more than I could.” 

“ T’ve heard you say that before, but I don’t believe you 
mean it. To begin with, there’d be no merit in becoming a 
Catholic if you couldn’t help it. Then, by Jove, look at all 
the folks who ought to become Catholics and don’t. They 
jolly well do help it.” 

“ 1 do mean it ; at least I mean as much of it as is true. . 
And of course it isn’t all I mean, anything like. But still, 
look at me, for instance. I might have fought myself down, 
for a time at least, no doubt. But I couldn't help the tend- 
ency sort of welling up inside me, spontaneously. I ad to 
be one. I was born with that temperament. Some folks are 
simply born without it. Like having no ear for music. Or 
colour-blindness. Or the other way round, wif an irrepres- 
sible faculty for—O well, making things.” 

“But can you be born without what you'd call an eye 
for truth? It wouldn’t be fair; the Catholic religion’s for 
everybody.” 

“Well, you can be born—not, perhaps, with an eye for 
abstract truth; a sort of logician in your cradle—but with a 
homing instinct: an instinct for the real thing: like a baby’s 
for its mother’s milk. Antecedent to argument: independent 
—impatient of argument. The thing’s too vitally and imme- 
diately certain. You simply can’t keep off it.... You're an 
ungodly little chap in every other way, but you can’t keep out 
of Catholic churches. It’s no good arguing about being alive: 
you simply live. Nor about believing. You wake up one 
morning, and—click ! —there it is.” 

“ Well,” said he rather gravely, ‘‘ you’d own that was ex- 
ceptional, wouldn’t you? I should call it just grace.” He 
paused, and then resumed. “ But take the ordinary chap. I 
should say, put Catholic truth fairly before him, and if he 
looks at it honestly, well, he’s bound to catch on. Especially 
if he’s a well-living chap.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘* of course in the long run you come back 
to grace and predestination, and in that way you can block 
inquiry. But still, taking the outside view—what, as a matter 
of fact, happens? The whole thing seems such a toss-up. 
How many men get the case put to them at all, fairly or not? 
Some get it, and stay where they were: others don’t, and still 
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they become Catholics. How many who do get it, can, in 
all the circumstances, take the right view of it? How many 
men a@ze ‘ordinary’—true to the abstract type? Each is an indi- 
vidual human, and therefore kinked from the first. Environ- 
ment and education make the Catholic construe facts one way, 
and the non-Catholic another,—unless he already wants to 
interpret them right. The real thing is, what makes him 
want? And as for morals, why, half the scandal of the ’Var- 
sity—though Angela wouldn’t know that—is the excellent lives 
fellows lead without (apparently) an ounce of religion to 
help ’em; and everybody knows that men very sensitive to 
religion are very responsive—wel!, to the other stimulus. And 
also that very often just ¢e rotters of all rotters come along 
and make the best converts. Tortured into it.” 

“ Well,” he said sensibly, ‘“‘ I daresay you're right. It’s 
not thinking does it. After all, most chaps can’t think, or 
think they can’t, and that comes to the same in the end. Or 
really they haven’t time. Or they jolly well don’t want to. 
Then, I suppose, grace comes along and jogs their attention, 
or their conscience, or something which puts ’em on to it. And 
I’ve noticed that if a man just thinks, ten to one there’s a 
logical hitch sooner or later: a hitch: and then if he’s got 
nothing else to keep him going he stops.” 

“ Then d’you give up arguments and proofs?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said he stoutly. ‘‘ To begin with, we 
mayn’t. For the all-square man, to zeason from the finite to 
the Infinite is valid, though still we need never believe that 
this or that argument is cogent, especially for the individual, 
exactly as you said. And for Christianity, if you get the case 
properly stated to a man in a proper state of—of— ” 

“ Receptivity,” I murmured modestly. 

“‘ Got it in one,” he affirmed. “ If you get all that (which 
still says nothing about this or that argument), it becomes 
reasonable for him to take the jump into the—well, it isn’t 
dark—” 

“ Twilight,” said I, encouraged by my previous success. 

“Cheers,” he cried. ‘ But still, you see, arguments, in 
the concrete—I’m a concrete-minded sort of chap, C.,—come 
second. They’re all right in their sphere, which is rather an 
artificial one. I mean, life’s a jumble, and you simply find 
yourself iz it. If you observe that it looks neat and tidy, and 
systematic, it’s already been treated artificially. First you 
find you're living ; you draw breath and so on; ¢hen you start 
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putting it all in order and seeing how it hangs together, and 
you feel the better for it, and you can put your case to another 
chap without feeling a fool, and that bucks you up no end, 
what? And no doubt you can do that before actually coming 
into the Church, and so on, but not before grace has been at 
you. Not successfully.” 

“What a philosopher you are, after all, Dolly,” said I, 
laughing. “ The fact remains that nothing in the world in- 
terests me so much as all this about faith, and how the natural 
life passes up into the supernatural.” 

“1 wish you'd talk to me some more about it,”’ he said. 

‘““ Not just yet,” I answered. ‘“ I’m not ready.” 


Odd as it may seem, it was with Dolly’s chauffeur that I 
continued this conversation. Albert is a truculent sort of 
person with a face like very solid india-rubber. He twists it 
into astonishingly marked expressions, and it stays there for 
quite a long time until a new thought comes into power and 
untwists it. He’d married a silly little girl for what he 
thought er face, though it was only its colour and her hair. 
Its expression lasts for about five seconds at most, just the 
time necessary for her thoughts (which come floating up to 
the surface, I’m bound to say, rather fast) to thin out into a 
feeling, and this leaves her vague, her mouth a little open, 
and her eyes unfocussed. But of course she gave in to Albert, 
when he came along and fixed her and no doubt said: “ Now 
then, Flossie, I want you. It’s got to be; so don’t you worry 
about anything, but fix it up for Easter.” She’s as obstinate 
as she’s silly; but everything’d crumple up inside her when 
he came along, with his solid face, and said that. But she 
isn’t the point, but Albert. 

Well, a little later on we were all, including Michael, 
getting down through the Tyrol into North Italy, and though 
Dolly liked driving, Michael sometimes demanded to have 
his papa and mamma one on each side of him at the back, and 
so then I sat in front with Albert. 

Personally I was exulting at the near prospect of getting 
out of the Tyrol—yes, even the exquisite Tyrol—into Italy. If 
I wanted to make my soul, yes, I might very likely ask to come 
to die among those firs and Alpine flowers, where an austerity 
virilizes even the beauty, and is in the very joy, the very 
merriment, of the race. Even the heat of summer, there, 
somehow contrasts itself with the purity of long snows; and 
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in the most riotously rainbowed fields, the terrible piety of 
the folk plants a relentless crucifix. Italy also had the true 
and triumphant religion; but its engrafting into the pagan, 
of the supernatural into the very flesh-and-blood foundation 
of the soul, was so utterly undisguised. . . . Whether or no 
it was good for me, I loved that. 

“* Are you glad to be getting into Italy?” said I to Albert. 

“ Hate it,”’ he said. 

This rather dashed me. ‘“‘ What’s it been doing to you?” 
I asked, anxious to get at the personal incident on which most 
of his likes and dislikes were founded. 

‘“* Pullin’ a man’s name about somethink ‘orrid like they 
do,” he grumbled “‘ Signor Alberto,’ as they will ‘ave it. 
‘Mr. Albert Plummer’s my name,’ says I, ‘ an’ don’t you take 
no liberties with it.’ But to Alberto they stick, spite of it 
all. And can’t get no nearer than ‘ Pa-lum-ma,’ sort of. Give 
me England.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ that’s not so very bad. You probably 
wouldn’t make much of a show at their names, you know, 
either.”’ 

“That’s what I says,” he answered. ‘“ Look at their 
hotels. Not to mention the mucky food and the backstairs 
goings on and the—well, you know; and the further south the 
more inconvenient; and look at their ames. Why, even that 
hotel in Munich which wasn’t so bad as a hotel, what I say 
is, look at its name. The one all about the view.” 

“ The view?” 

“* Something about ‘ sight.’ You know. Where we was 
last time.” 

“Oh, ah! The Vierjahreszeiten.” 

“ That’s it. And there you ‘ave it. A name like a three- 
volume novel. Give mea good solid English name like Ritz.”’ 

“ Quite,” I murmured. ‘ Or Savoy. Or Coburg.” 

“Ah,” said he. ‘“‘ You've ‘it it. Not but what Coburg 
sounds a bit German. But what I says is, Lump it. Less you 
think about it the better. This is my job, and as for the 
hotels, they're all in the shilling, as folks say. Lump it, I 
says.” 

“You're a philosopher,” I said, feeling the conversation 
vibrating towards a theme familiar elsewhere. ‘ And so on 
the whole you don’t believe in thinking?”’ 

“ There’s thinking and thinking,” said he. ‘‘ There’s times 
when you didn’t ought to think, but act. What's a man for, 
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if not to be doin’ things? If you find your thinkin’ prevents 
your doing things, you take it from me, it’s about time you 
stop thinking. Now you look at ‘is Lordship. There’s times 
when he thinks #oo much.” 

This was so new a view of Dolly (for 7 knew Dolly 
thought: but I didn’t guess his man knew) that I derogated 
from my law of never discussing their masters with servants, 
however trusted, and displayed a questioning silence. 

“Daresay you've noticed him driving this car,” said 
Albert. 

I had. 

‘“‘ Well, p’raps you remember him yesterday gettin’ up that 
hill ‘tother side of Innsbruck. Ah! When he was changing 
the gear. Then he started thinkin’. Right. An’ he got on 
the neutral. And the car she Hitchy-Kooed, in a manner of 
speaking.” 

‘“* She—? Oh, ah, yes.”” I really had been startled. The 
reminiscence of Dolly was too exact. 

““ Hitchy-Koo, sir. Very popular on the ’Alls, not so long 
ago. Very bright and tasty little song.”’ 

“‘Dear me, Albert,” said I. ‘“*’Pon my word, but I 
shouldn't have thought you were a great patron of the Halls.”’ 

He smiled laboriously, and said: 

“I ’as to ‘ave my little nights out now and again, sir, same 
as other men.” 

“Yes,”” I said. ‘‘ And what does Mrs. Plummer say to 
that?” 

“Mrs. Plummer,” he said grimly, “ she ’as to consume 
her own smoke, as they say in a manner of speaking.”” Then 
he resumed briskly. ‘‘ Not but what you need be asking me 
about Hitchy-Koo, sir, which young ’Arry [young ’Arry is 
the same as Henry, the mirthful footman] ’e said you was 
playing it ’tother night in the drawing-room most larky, and 
setting them all to roar with laughter.” 

“ Young ’Arry said that, did he?”’ I murmured, abashed. 

‘““When he went in last thing for orders, sir. Very 
sprightly and Come-over-here you was, he did say.”’ 

I hastened to retire in as decent order as might be. “ So 
your view is that in driving a motor-car it’s possible to do 
too much thinking,” I said. 

“ Yes, sir,”” he answered, playing up. ‘‘ You may do too 
much, and then you mostly bring the car to a stop or go zig- 
zagging, and again it’s possible to do too little. So if you ask 
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me if thinking’s a good thing in driving, I say it is and then 
again it isn’t. Now take Mr. Odo.”’ 

““ Take him by all means,” said I. 

“ Now 4e don’t think enough. Drives bold and even reck- 
less. But don’t love ‘is engine. Inconsidered impulse; im- 
pulsive, that’s what he is. Don’t think for himself nor for 
others, nor yet for the car. Jumps to conclusions and acts 
without due judgment. Lord,” he said, lapsing suddenly, 
“"e’s an almighty corf-drop, Mr. Odo, not arf ’e aint. No 
offence given, sir,” he added. 

“ Nor taken,” said I, living up to the dialect. 

There was a longish pause as we ascended the final slopes 
and passed from the region of the Austrian eagle and the 
black and yellow stripes into the Italian tricolor. 

I breathed the Italian air with great delight and pre- 
tended it tasted different from the rather chill atmosphere of 
a few minutes since. 

“ Fine air,”’ I said. 

“I like mountains myself,’ he answered. “I once lived 
at Hampstead.”’ 

“You don’t say so,” I replied. ‘‘ And why did you 
move?”’ 

‘“* Well, it was Mrs. Plummer,” he said, “‘ an’ ’er tempera- 
ment. She found the air too embracing.”’ 

I grinned in silence till he turned and looked at me. 

“It wasn’t a laughing matter for me, I tell you straight,” 
he said. “ To ‘ave your wife all the day nervous and half 
in hysterics, and all the night too, it casts a gloam over the 
proceedings, and so I tell you.” 

Again I grinned, and he looked annoyed. 

‘“‘ I quite see,”’ said I sympathetically, ‘“‘ and I don’t won- 
der you left Hampstead. You can’t like a place you're not 
well at.” 

“Well,” said he, “‘ we felt leaving it. It seems to me 
you feel leaving a place not because you've been ‘appy there, 
because p’raps you ‘aven't, but because you've got used to it. 
Sort of grown into one another, as it seems to me.” 

“ Just so,” said I. ‘* Everything may be against it as far 
as arguments go, and yet somehow you want it, and if perhaps 
you stick it long enough you may find out the bad points 
weren't really important after all, or not mos¢ important. But 
there was something deeper which really mattered most.”’ 

“Ah,” said he. “ It’s like—well, let’s take Mr. Odo.” 
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“ Let’s,”’ I said. 

‘“* Now, my wife she says to me Mr. Odo’s wild and that, 
and so he be. But, as I says to her, ’Tisn’t this and that what 
matters, nor because he does one thing and another he didn’t 
ought, but what he 7s. Underneath and inside. All depends 
on whether what he does bites right zv/o him. There’s some 
men, they can’t do this or that without its altering ‘em. Gets 
right in. Like a Hacid. But it don’t always. And as I says 
to her, Mr. Odo’s he’s right all through, and he’s finding his 
legs, that’s what he is, and if he thought a bit more, which he 
will do, once he’s been knocked down a time or two and 
picked himself up again, which he will, he’ll turn out all right 
in his character, and if 'e’s not all doin’ this or that as he did 
ought, yet—well, you know what I mean,” he broke off, the 
syntax having taken the bit between its teeth. 

“Things like character and temperament are very odd 
things,” I said. “ And whether two and two make four de- 
pends entirely on the weather. Or on one’s digestion.”’ 

‘““ Temperament you starts with,”’ said he, disregarding my 
skirmish, “and not the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor the 
Pope himself, sir,’’ he added tactfully, “ can argue you out 
of it. Character you builds up if you know about it. Mr. 
Odo’s danger it would be not thinking about that, and if I may 
say, no offence being—”’ 

“ All right,” I said. ‘‘ Get on.” 

“Well, when I see young fellers in your Church like 
young ’Arry, for instance, to keep Mr. Odo out of it, carryin’ 
on and then just goin’ to confession and there’s an end of it, 
what’s happenin’ to their character? I say. My wife, she 
says [Flossie Plummer is a Catholic] ‘ Mr. Odo he’s all right 
because he goes most regular to ‘is duties.’ / say he’s all 
right too, but because he’s a fine young feller at bottom, and 
so far ’e’s not hurt himself, but if he don’t think about buildin’ 
up ‘is character he’s in danger. And just goin’ to say so 
wher. you've been a bit off, and gettin’ told ‘ That’s all right, 
me son, run along and don’t do it again,’ why, ’e do do it 
again, and bit by bit it bites. Like a Hacid.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ there’s a lot in what you say. But when 
we go to Confession we have to be really sorry, and we have 
to resolve to try our best not to do it again, whatever it is.”’ 

“ Is that so?” he said, doubtfully. 

“Then, you know, the Absolution we get in Confession 
does no doubt primarily set us straight with God; wipes out 
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the offence, and so on. But it has a kind of echo in our 
character too, and we get /elp for the future... . You get a 
helping hand stretched out.” 

“ But if you’ve been damaging your character, well, grad- 
ually, you don’t want to fake no helping hand; and you 
haven't got the same grip on it if you do. Stands to reason a 
man can’t go on doin’ things without impugnity [I rapidly 
worked this out], ‘elping ‘and or no ‘elping ’and.” 

“ Really, Albert, there’s lot in what you say. It’s quite 
true that nothing ever leaves you as if it hadn’t been. Just 
as it gets easier and easier for sin Zo bite, so it may get harder 
and harder for grace to bite, because the very stuff it’s got 
to bite into loses its consistency. The natural is no more fit 
for the interpenetration of the supernatural... .’’ I forgot 
Albert, and I went on speculating about whether every natural 
soul-state was equally fit for the supernatural to cope with— 
and it clearly wasn’t; and therefore if every temperament was 
equally fit for faith.... 

Just then we reached the plain, and Dolly insisted on 
driving now at any rate, and I migrated to the back. 


A week after this we had been two days already at Perugia. 
And in the sunset Dolly and I were alone upon the long spur 
whence you can look towards Assisi. The radiant evening 
was indescribably peaceful and the level rays simplified the 
details of the enormous view, and left its various grades of dis- 
tance the more clearly differentiated, each behind its deeper 
veil of gold. Assisi was over there, a dim golden shadow on 
paler gold. 

I told Dolly part of my conversation with Albert. 

“* Well,” said he, “‘ what conclusions did you draw?” 

“* My dear Dolly,”’ I said, shocked, “‘ you didn’t expect me 
to draw anything so vulgar as a conclusion?” 

“ You drew Albert,” said he, and giggled. 

“Hush, hush!” I said. “‘ Not at Perugia. Not in sight 
of Assisi. Anyhow, I haven’t been working out a thesis.”’ 

“No, and I was forgetting,” he murmured, “ your 
thought’s aposiopetic.” 

‘** My dear Dolly,” I said, really concerned for him, “ what 
on earth is the matter?”’ 

“* Nothing,” said he, grinning, “ only a new word I learnt 
lately. Now let's get back to business. What's your contri- 
bution to the thought of Europe, after all this jawing with 
Albert and the rest of us?” 
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““ None that I know of,” said I rather sulkily. ‘* D’you 
suppose I’m by way of enriching my generation and—and all 
that? Not I. Enriching my own thought a trifle perhaps; 
but not anybody else’s.”’ 

“Yes; mine, a little,” he said with his usual sweetness of 
temper. ‘‘ Lucky for me I’ve got you, in fact, to make me 
do some thinking! ”’ 

“Shut up, you idiot,” I said. There are things I can't 
stand, from Dolly. “ And now listen to me,” I resumed. 
“ Truth and Existence are convertible.” 

“Hear, hear,’’ said he briskly. 

“And the more a thing exists, the truer it is, and the 
fuller the consciousness which can correspond to it.”’ 

“ Right O,” he said, a little more slowly. 

“ Therefore Christianity, being the supreme truth, has the 
fullest existence of anything anywhere, and one’s conscious- 
ness of it can be richer than one’s consciousness of anything 
else.”’ 

“Dear O dear,” he sighed, and buried his head in his 
hands, which were leaning on the parapet. 

“Come on,’’ I said, “don’t die. Consciousness can be 
of different kinds and of different intensities within each of 
these kinds. The full consciousness includes all the kinds, 
and is fully intense in each kind, and meets a perfect truth 
in each department, so to say. Christianity is true histori- 
cally, and theoretically, and spiritually, and so on, and can be 
apprehended more or less in each or some or all of these and 
other ways.” 

““T see what you mean, old chap,” said he, in quite a 
different voice. 

“Only the Infinite exhausts it like that,” said I. ‘ All 
other consciousnesses are limited and get it in limited ways. 
Obviously that’s so, as far as intensity goes. Sometimes we 
‘realize’ that a Man lived and walked and breathed and 
slept there in Palestine, two thousand years ago—sometimes 
we don’t. Sometimes we are bowled over by the terrific 
mysteries of the Incarnation; sometimes it’s just two of the 
ideas by which we try to construe data and which we're told to 
put together, but which won’t snap with a click.... Some- 
times we seem on the point of peering out of Faith into sight 
(which is, consciousness of reality—namely, our’s, God's, and 
our substantial relation to Him) ; sometimes it’s hard enough 
to believe we do believe. Besides intensity, though, there’s 
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ways of apprehension. No one starts at scratch. We begin 
with what Albert calls temperament, and no King nor Pope 
can eliminate it. By the time we begin to be aware of our- 
selves, we've built up character and we go on building it up. 
And by forty they say it’s built and indestructible. In con- 
sequence there may be ways of consciousness practically non- 
existent in any one man. It’s not the slightest use refusing 
to allow the artistic temperament, say, to act as such. It’s 
miserable if you bully it into acting, say, like the historian’s. 
In everything there’s an equation. I don’t get the same thing 
in the way you get it, just because I’m I and you you. I might 
get it artistically, and Angela—shall we say—metaphysically. 
And even if we both—you and I—get at things in generally 
the same way, yet it’s not guite in the same way.” 

“ This makes talking to a man a very stiff business,” said 
he, “ if you're to make im get at what you've got at.” 

“ Certainly,” said I. ‘* We're agreed that the abstract 
man to whom the abstract argument appeals doesn’t exist— 
and even though expert reflection may so de-humanize a man 
as to make his mode of consciousness prepared for abstract 
argument, many men can’t reflect and more won't. But even 
when you've made all allowance for aboriginal temperament 
and acquired character, wherever religion is involved you 
have to make allowance for the further and wholly incalcul- 
able element of grace. For even the ‘ natural ’ man has never 
existed as a historical fact. Before Adam fell, he was full 
of grace, and directly he fell grace was stilli—er—a/ him,”’ I 
ended iamely. 

“It’s a baffling job,” he said. 

‘“* Not in practice,” I answered, “ provided you take the 
grace into your reckoning throughout. You talk what seems 
to you nonsense, and somehow the divine life wakes up in 
a man. It’s no good telling him he doesn’t believe, or 
oughtn’t to, because he simply does; you might as well try 
to prove he wasn’t alive. He couldn't prove he was, or define 
life, but he és.” 

He sighed portentously. 

“I’m clumsy-tongued,” said I, ‘“‘ but who wouldn’t be? 
And probably my thoughts—though the mysteries of grace 
are lovely beyond words—ov@’ €éazepos ov@’ éXos ovTw 


” 


Cavpactos—- 
‘“* Good Lord, Choggles,” he gasped. “ Half a jiff!” 
“ Neither evening nor morning star is so wonderful,”’ I 
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translated. “ Aristotle. I was saying, that my thoughts (no 
merit to me, but to the Mystery) are lovely, like that sunset, 
but not yet in a nice neat pattern, like linoleum.”’ 

And I lingered over the sunset upon the plain, where 
the outlines melted one by one into the uncharted violets and 
olives and dim golds of the evening. 

“* And after all,”’ I said, “‘ what further need have we of 
witnesses? Yonder lies Assisi.” 

He looked up, puzzled. 

“Why, St. Francis! Do you want grace, Dolly? Why, 
even the dull eyes of heresy see how grace brimmed within 
his soul, how he was crucified with Christ and glorified with 
Christ, and lived no longer, but Christ in him. And do you 
want nature? What more spontaneous; what more fresh and 
sweet, and direct than he? Zat is Christianity in life. Vivi- 
fication, not destruction. Life to the full; not halved life, 
and not death. Indestructible nature, and inextinguishable 
spirit. 

And for all this, nature is never spent ; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things ; 

And though the last lights from the black west went, 

Oh, morning at the brown brink eastward springs, 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast, and with, ah, bright wings.” 


‘“* D’you know that?” said I. 

‘“* You've told it me before,” he said. ‘“‘ But your poet was 
too sick at heart to be fully a St. Francis.” 

“* Life somehow tired him out,”’ I said. 

‘“* What,” said he a little sadly, “‘ are you and I to get from 
all this?”’ 

God knows,” said I. ‘ What St. Francis has to offer— 
perhaps a little more kindliness and sweetness ; and humility 
and trust. And freshness of soul. Freshness—”’ I cried, off 
at a tangent. ‘ D’you ever reflect how odd it'll be when you 
and I settle down into pompous middle-age? How shall we 
then seem to one another?” 

“The Holy Ghost,” he said gently, “ can’t grow middle- 
aged.” 

And together we looked away to where Assisi was sending 
up its deathless hymn into the sky. 
cc. ¢. 
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THE Word of God, we are told,1 is alive and operative, keener 
than any two-edged sword . . . a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. What more wonderful exhibition of 
this truth amongst all the recorded utterances of our Lord is 
there than that combined precept and promise, by which He 
put forth the solution of the whole social question—* Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you ’’?? Practical acceptance or rejection 
of this declaration divides the whole army of social reformers 
into two distinct camps, differing in ideal and therefore differ- 
ing,to some extent at least,in aim and method. It separates the 
Christian from the Socialist (taking both types in their per- 
fect development) ; it discloses the real object of every worker 
for social betterment. The thorough-going Christian believes, 
and must believe, that this utterance of infinite Wisdom is in- 
fallibly true, that he has here the only sure and complete 
remedy for all social evils, that the temporal well-being of the 
community will necessarily follow the spiritual well-doing of 
its members. If all men were upright before God and honest 
in their mutual relations, all the evils that spring from the un- 
hely and anti-social pursuit of selfish interests would auto- 
matically disappear. On the other hand, the thorough-going 
Socialist, aiming only at an earthly perfection, confines his 
attention to human means, and would cure injustice by remov- 
ing the external inducements to it. The Kingdom of God 
comes second, if at all, in his thoughts. 

Or he may argue with some plausibility that our Lord’s 
remedy, however sound in itself, is practically inapplicable. 
Nowhere in history since His time has it on any large scale 
been put to the test, which fact warrants the conclusion that 
mankind as a whole will continue to reject it. If, even when 
Christianity was the universally accepted standard of recti- 
tude, man’s free will chose to guide itself by other canons, 


1 Heb. iv, 12. 2 St. Matt. vi. 33. 
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how little likelihood is there now of Christian principles so far 
prevailing in any community as effectively to close the sources 
of social iniquity. To be permanently and thoroughly suc- 
cessful our Lord’s remedy must be applied as a whole,—by all 
the citizens in every nation, and by all the nations at the 
same time. In any society the presence of a number of men 
who are irreligious in their aims and practices is enough to 
prevent the achievement of the divine promise, to upset the 
order and harmony that their fellow-citizens are seeking. In 
vain, then, do Christians propound their moral remedies: God 
is too remote from the bulk of men: they must be given 
motives for right action which come home to them, which they 
can see and touch and grasp: they must be made to feel that 
the pursuit of justice will secure for them present happiness, 
not some remote and hypothetical reward. 

And so the Socialist pictures his ideal State from which 
all the miseries of the actual are excluded with their causes, 
wherein, therefore, there are no contrasts of riches and 
poverty, where all have an equal opportunity of well-being, 
where there are no arbitrary class distinctions, where labour is 
reduced to a minimum by the co-operation of all, where virtue 
is really felt to be its own reward because all inducements 
to vice have been removed. And by way of bringing about 
that ideal he sets himself so to re-arrange social conditions 
as to eliminate those inducements. He has Scripture warrant 
for the truth of the saying that “‘ covetousness is the root of all 
evil,”’ so he will leave covetousness without an object by limit- 
ing the power of personal appropriation and making abundant 
public provision of all that can be desired. Riches are valued 
chiefly as a means to pleasure and power, that is, as minister- 
ing to man’s pride and sensuality: those tendencies will be 
atrophied by the abolition of riches in the Socialist State. 
Riches are won ultimately from the land, therefore lest any- 
one should be tempted to grow wealthy from its possession, 
that possession shall be denied him, in so far as it can be used 
as a means of gain. 

All this is to be done by the State, a personified ab- 
straction which for Socialist purposes is endowed with every 
virtue, is just, industrious, disinterested, intelligent, moral; in- 
stead of being merely the community organized for self-pres- 
ervation and development, and reaching certainly no higher 
than the average goodness of its constituents. In fact, the 
Socialist ideal, no less than the Christian, requires human per- 
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fection for its achievement, and the only question is—which 
system is best equipped to produce that perfection? If, in 
face of man’s liberty of choice and his power of preferring a 
more immediate good, though imperfect and limited, to a 
good, complete and eternal but remote, Christianity, with its 
powerful motives of love and hope and fear, has not succeeded 
in raising up a perfect people, has the non-Christian Socialist, 
appealing merely to enlightened self-interest, the shadow of 
a chance of bringing under control the tremendous forces of 
human pride and passion? Socialism has never been able, 
even when tried ona small scale and under the best conditions, 
to realize its ideal completely or permanently, and the ar- 
gument from history which it brings against Christianity may 
be turned against itself. Of both remedies it may be truly 
said that they have never been put to the test thoroughly and 
on a large scale. They can only be properly contrasted, 
therefore, by examination of their intrinsic fitness for the end 
they propose to themselves—the social well-being of the race. 

But it may be asked: are they in reality two distinct 
systems? Since their objects are alike, are their motives and 
methods so incompatible as to exclude each other? Cannot 
a Socialist be a Christian? Here we are faced with the diffi- 
culty which usually arises when a definite clear-cut term has 
to be contrasted with a vague one. Christianity we know: 
it is a rule for mind and conduct in every relation, based upon 
the doctrine and ethics taught by Jesus Christ and exemplified 
in His life; a fixed and final standard, an absolute canon, by 
which are judged and tested the ever-varying activities of 
mar. Over against this is Socialism, a man-made system, 
ranging from a complete religious, political and economic 
theory to a mere fragmentary experiment in sociology, and 
expounded by a myriad inconsistent interpreters, none of 


whom can claim final authority. With some, Socialism is 
violently anti-religious, with others purely economic. Now it 
stands for communism, now for collectivism. Here it is 


revolutionary and cataclysmic in its methods, there evolution- 
ary and gradual. In some places it is Voltairean in its hatred 
of the Catholic Church; in others it simply leaves her out of 
count. How then are we to compare Christianity with so 
Protean a system? We can only say that in answer to the four 
questions—What is wrong with human society? Why do you 
want to remedy it? What do you propose to do? How do you 
mean to set about it?—the Christian and the Socialist will not 
say or mean the same thing, because their outlook is radically 
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different. In his diagnosis of social evils the Christian goes 
deeper, his motives for action are higher and wider, his 
remedies are more suitable, his methods more sure. He 
claims, moreover, to include in his all that is good and sound 
in the Socialist system, just as the Christian religion itself in- 
cludes all the fragments of truth to be found elsewhere. If 
in no other way, Socialism fails by defect. It does not con- 
sider the whole case ; consequently its remedies are ineffective 
in themselves and applied amiss. It seeks to cure what in its 
essence is a moral ailment by material medicines, it tries to 
accomplish by a change of environment what can only be 
thoroughly done by a change of heart. As long as Socialism 
ignores religion and all its appliances for reaching the spirit- 
ual part of man, so long will its efforts miss their full aim. 


The only cure for this world’s ills [says the Bishop of 
Northampton!] is to be found in “ other-worldliness.” To suc- 
cour men’s bodies you must remember that they have souls. To 
relieve their temporal necessities, you must bear in mind that they 
will live for ever. 


And elsewhere in the same fine discourse he exposes the 
cause of the sterility of the Socialist ideal : — 


On the side of worldly wisdom the wise men of antiquity 
had as little to learn from Christianity as from modern philo- 
sophers. The men of Greece and Rome still hold the supreme 
place as exponents of social science and dreamers of Utopias. 
Their science bred the corruption of Rome and Athens, and their 
Utopias remained Utopias, not for lack of worldly wisdom but 
for lack of the “ foolishness ” of the Gospel. 


As the outlook of the Socialist, therefore, is thus limited 
and distorted, he cannot rightly understand the evils which 
affront his humanitarian sense, and in his proposed remedy he 
puts the cart before the horse. After all, if man is a spiritual 
being with an eternal destiny to be determined by his service 
of God in this life, it is the merest common-sense to treat 
him assuch. Nothing but harm can come from assuming that 
be is to gain his end in this world. If this were so, then in- 
deed his case would call for different treatment, but, as it is, 
we know that he can meet with nothing absolutely bad here 
below except what destroys or impairs his power of serving 


1 «« The Supernatural asa Factor in Social Reform,” Catholic Social Year-Book 
for 1911, P. 22. 
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God. This truth must needs alter our whole view of life’s 
trials and vicissitudes, and bring everything into its due order 
and proportion. The fact that our social and industrial system 
does prevent the access of vast multitudes to the knowledge 
and love of their Creator inspires the true Christian with a 
greater zeal for its reformation than can be drawn from mere 
humanitarianism. What is wrong with the world in general is 
sin; what is wrong with the industrial world in particular is 
the prevalence of a system which takes no account of morality, 
and which deprives whole classes of human beings of any 
safeguards against sin or any means of spiritual development. 

If, then, some Socialist touchily tells me that he too is a 
Christian, that he recognizes all God’s claims, that he sees the 
spiritual causes of the ills of society and that his aim is to 
better his kind by establishing the Kingdom of God and His 
Justice, I gladly acclaim him as Christian indeed in his out- 
look and his motives, but I dare not give him the hand of 
fellowship till I have scrutinized his methods. There are 
many, in fact, in this case, who call themselves Christian 
Socialists ; some unfortunately who attach to the dubious term 
Socialist the glorious name Catholic, thus flouting the decrees 
of the Church and confusing her efforts to separate the grain 
from the chaff in the chaos of economic theories.1 Of these 
men,I say,—their end may be good, their motives may be pure, 
but, unless their methods are morally sound, their works are 
evil. Bonum est ex integra causa. 

In these circumstances, therefore, we turn with peculiar 
interest to a recent exposition of Socialism, which, during 
the Plymouth Congress, elicited from the Archbishop of 
Liverpool perhaps the most striking remark in a gathering 
characterized by notable utterances on the Social Question. 
Presiding over the annual meeting of the Catholic Social Guild 
his Grace made some comments on a recently-published book 
by Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., entitled Socialism and Syn- 
dicalism. Now as far as I know, Mr. Snowden is not even 
a Christian Socialist ; his ideals, therefore, cannot be in com- 
plete harmony with ours; nevertheless, he has written a book 
on the Social Question which the Archbishop felt justified 
in commending to his audience in the following words ?: 

1 The word Socialism, any more than the word Rationalism, has no evil 
connotation in itself, but it is so constantly applied to a system condemned by 
the Church that its employment by Catholics argues at least want of loyalty 


if not positive disobedience, 
3 The Universe, July t1, 1913 
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I do not know what is really the book of the day; but I have 
just been reading Philip Snowden’s book on Socialism and Syn- 
dicalism. That is a most remarkable book. Socialism is the 
enemy, we all know. But Mr. Snowden advocates a new Social- 
ism, and if that is going to prevail, then, instead of its being 
the enemy, we shall not be in a position to remain neutral; in 
fact, I think we might almost grasp hands with it. Reading! 
the book it seems to me that the Socialism which is going to pre- 
vail in England is a Socialism with which we can make friends. 
England. with the possible exception of Ireland, is the most 
conservative country in the world—(laughter and applause)— 
and I do not think that we have much to fear from the future of 
Socialism in England. On that matter I am inclined to be op- 
timistic. We have common sense. English Socialism is now 
rightly clothed and in its right mind, and in the next twenty. 
years there will be a total change in the aspect of Socialism in 
this country, and I think the result will to a great extent be 
due to the Catholics taking up the social question, publishing 
their literature broadcast, and impressing the views of the Catho- 
lic Church on their non-Catholic friends. 


These are emphatic words, coming from a prelate and 
theologian, who is known as a close student of social ques- 
tions, a keen man of affairs and a careful speaker. Yet his 
praise of the book is not indiscriminate; he says—‘‘ we shall 
not be in a position to remain neutral ’’—but that is not the 
same thing as advocating whole-hearted adhesion. He speaks 
of our being able to take this “‘ new Socialism ” by the hand, 
still he slips in the word “ almost,” to indicate the presence of 
some grounds for hesitation. However, the commendation is 
sufficiently pronounced to make one eager to estimate the 
change of view which has called it forth. If, as the Arch- 
bishop implies, it is a return to sanity based on a full re- 
cognition of facts, if it severs itself wholly from the athe- 
istic abominations of Bebel, Blatchford, Hillquit and Ferri, 
co prevalent on the Continent and in America, and if—a most 
important hypothesis—if it is endorsed and adopted by the 
bulk of British Socialists, then, indeed, it may be held to 
mark a turning-point in the history of Social Reform. For 
then the Church can labour for the welfare of the masses 
here without having her energies diverted by the necessity 
of preserving them from false teaching; then she can use 
all her influence in support of the just claims of the workers 
without fostering wrong ideals of human happiness. 

Mr. Snowden devotes the fifth and last part of his little 
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book to a criticism and condemnation of Syndicalism on the 
grounds that it is incompatible with the system which he aims 
at establishing in the preceding portion. Our interest does 
not lie in these polemics, but rather in his constructive essay. 
I do not propose to criticize it in detail, the more so that there 
is nothing very new in his description of the modern industrial 
conditions which occupies a large part of it. They have often 
been set forth, by no one in more clear, eloquent and con- 
demnatory terms than by Pope Leo XIII.! I wish rather to 
determine Mr. Snowden’s general attitude, his view of the 
causes of the phenomena he describes, the remedies he pro- 
poses, and especially the methods he invokes. 

I am afraid that I cannot acquit Mr. Snowden of taking 
for granted several unfounded postulates which commonly 
underlie and vitiate the whole Socialist contention. Let me 
first enumerate and discuss a few of these. 

1. Socialism is not concerned about theological doctrines 
nor about the problem of a future life (these being matters 
o} individual concern) |pp. 197—8]}. 

If this is so, Socialism stands self-condemned as a means 
of elevating and perfecting man. Man’s soul is more im- 
portant than his body, and his essential greatness consists 
in right thinking and right acting rather than in material 
comfort. Without religion there is no means of cultivating 
man’s spiritual part, and no fixed standard of right and wrong. 
Religion is certainly a private concern, but it is much more: 
society, no less than the individual, owes God service and 
homage. God's law must regulate national as well as do- 
mestic relations. If Socialism confines its view to this life 
it deprives itself of the key to its meaning and the power 
of regulating it.? 

2. Nobody should have anything which he has not 
earned, 

This axiom is implicit in Mr. Snowden’s argument. The 
Socialist does not approve of the gifts of fortune or any dif- 
ference between men which is not due to personal effort. The 


1 The Conditions of the Working Classes (1891), C.T.S., 1d. 

2 We may contrast this attitude with that of a Catholic writer, Mgr. H. 
Parkinson, dealing with the same problems as Mr. Snowden. In his excellent 
Primer of Social Science recently published (P. S. King: 2s.) the author devotes 
a section of the Introduction to a statement of ‘* General Principles underlying 
Catholic Social Reform.”’ These are concerned with the existence and rights of 
God, man's eternal destiny, the Incarnation, the Church, etc., all facts which 
cannot be lost sight of in any adequate discussion of human society 
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trouble about this attitude is that it ignores the Providence 
of God and that it does not explain how the first and great- 
est gift of all, existence, came to be earned. Nothing is 
more obvious than that, apart altogether from their external 
circumstances, God has endowed human beings with an im- 
mense variety of qualities. The Potter has complete control 
over His clay and fashions His vessels for very different uses. 
There is no injustice in this, especially as He proclaims that 
the more highly-gifted are held the more responsible and 
that every possession, earned or unearned, has finally to be 
accounted for. 

3. Everybody should have equality of opportunity (18). 

This surely presupposes equality of endowment and 
capacity, which notoriously is not the case. Everybody, in- 
deed, as far as the State can provide, should have sufficiency 
of opportunity to secure his development as a creature of 
God, but to try to equalize initial diversity by external ar- 
rangements is a task beyond the State. 

4. The present social injustice and misery is due to the 
extremes of wealth and poverty tolerated by the State (17). 

It is due to the abuse of wealth, we may grant; which 
abuse itse'f is due to the absence of conscience—a moral 
check on abuse—in the possessors. 

The remedy is to restore the check, not to remove the 
wealth unless the check cannot be restored. The State in 
that event has a perfect right in the general interest to 
establish some limit to the growth of private fortunes. 

5. What is meant for the benefit of all should be in the 
possession of all. 

This is the gist of the argument for land-nationalization. 
It is not valid unless it can be shown that possession by one 
person actually or necessarily prevents the benefit from reach- 
ing others. As a matter of fact, since from the land alone 
comes the means of living, all who are actually now alive 
are living on the land, in whatever diverse conditions. 

I might quote other similar disputable ‘“ axioms ”’ on 


which Mr. Snowden rests his theories. They mostly arise 
from the imperfect view of human destiny with which he 
starts. I do not deny that his pages contain much just 
criticism of the many anomalies of our present system, but it 
is apt to be weakened by his postulates. He is all for human 
freedom—I believe if he thought that Socialism would make 
men less free he would have none of it—but nowhere does he 
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point out that man’s essential freedom consists rather in liberty 
to follow conscience than to follow inclination, and that this 
freedom is not incompatible with economic dependence. I 
might add that he nowhere shows any consciousness of the 
existence of that world-wide, supra-national, indefectible or- 
ganization known as the Catholic Church. So unaware is 
he of her history and action, that he actually claims for the 
confused and incoherent systems which bear the common 
name of Socialism the credit that can be shown to belong to 
her alone. 


In this vast world-movement for social betterment [he says] 
there stands forth one section which has been given a clearer 
vision of the task before humanity; and that is the men and 
women, a great and growing army in all lands, who have realized 
that Socialism based upon the impregnable rock of history, 
economy and morality, can alone explain the causes of exist- 
ing industrial and social evils, and alone submits a coherent, in- 
telligent, scientific and practical scheme of change (pp. 14, 15). 


A scheme which leaves out of view so many of the factors 
in the problem can hardly, one imagines, lay claim to those 
epithets. Other Socialists are more logical than Mr. Snow- 
den, and, faced with the fact of the Catholic Church, which 
cannot be made to fit into their schemes, have decreed or 
prophesied her destruction. Mr. Snowden, to the credit of 
his toleration but to the detriment of his scientific attitude, 
leaves her and her works severely alone. 

It cannot be, then, because of his point of view, which he 
shares with others of his school, that our author is recom- 
mended to our perusal. His motives we need not discuss. 
Judging by his book they are those of every good man who, 
being gifted with a keen sense of justice, and having acquired 
a practical knowledge of the terrible industrial conditions of 
our day, is stung to speech and action by his feelings of hu- 
manity. There is every evidence that Mr. Snowden wants 
justice to prevail. If he could be shown that his Socialism 
would not result in the more universal observance of a higher 
morality, I feel convinced that he would cease to advocate 
it. There only remain now for consideration the methods by 
which he would bring about the change which he thinks neces- 
sary for social well-being. There, if anywhere, sha!! we come 
in contact with the New Socialism. 

It is something doubtless that he definitely repudiates many 
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cf the crude theories of Karl Marx, but other Socialists have 
dene that. It is satisfactory that he rejects explicitly Marx’s 
doctrine of the “ Class-War,” z.e., the necessary antagonism 
of, Capital and Labour, and associates with this rejection the 
“vast body of British Socialists” (77). It is pleasant to 
recognize his moderation of tone in describing the iniquities 
of that industrial regime which has grown up outside the 
contro! of Christianity and in disregard of moral law—a sys- 
tem by which a vast landless proletariat is forced to seek its 
livelihood in its own country by bargaining with those who 
have the exclusive possession of the means of production. 
One can agree with his denunciation of the abuses of tha 
competitive system, although he does not recognize its uses. 
He is right in decrying the mere accumulation of wealth as 
an object of human endeavour, seeing that wealth is only 
justified as a means to right living. Mr. Snowden would 
have no difficulty in subscribing to the Church’s ideal of or- 
ganized society, as described by Mr. Devas,? viz., “ that con- 
tributions should be according to capacity, and the distribu- 
tion of the common good should be according to need: a 
man owing more the stronger he is, and receiving more the 
weaker he is: the issue being the prevailing advantage of the 
lower classes.” 

There is no blood-and-fire Red-Revolutionary Socialism 
about all this: and if the prescription in itself is severe enough 
it is wonderfully mitigated by the manner of its application. 
Mr. Snowden practically says to his readers what we Catholics 
are wont to say to the panic-stricken Protestants who are 
always dreading the domination of “ Rome”’ in this land, 
viz., ‘“‘ You shan’t have it unless you really want it.”” Unless 
the majority of the community (and to secure a peaceful 
acceptance, the majority must be practically the whole) are 
intellectually convinced that the Socialism he preaches is a 
sure remedy and the only one for the evils we all denounce, 
that remedy will not be applied. He will have nothing to do 
with methods of revolution; the only revolution he contem- 
plates is a revolution of ideas produced by dint of argument 
(133). We shall become Socialists because we see that it is 
the best thing (138). 


1 More than half the land of England is owned by 2,500 people: capital 
also by the amalgamation of great industrial concerns tends to come under the 
effective control of a comparatively small number of persons. 

2 Political Econcmy, pp. 515—6, n. 
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Socialism [he says further, and the admission is important] not 
only can mean but does mean something else than that the com- 
munity is to take into its own hands a// the means of production 
and that private property and private enterprise are to come to 
an end. Socialism only proposes to make such of the means of 
production into public property as can be conveniently and ad- 
vantageously owned and controlled by the community (140). 


Moreover, in pursuit of this limited object there will be 
ro injustice. Mr. Snowden expressly disclaims all idea of 
expropriation without compensation: it would be “ unfair and 
immoral ” even “ if the overwhelming majority of the nation 
considered that it was desirable’ (168). It will all be an 
orderly evolution of principles already tested and acknow- 
ledged and no advance will be made unless the previous step 
has been justified by results. There will be no breach of con- 
tinuity, only a further development of forces already at work 
and found beneficial. Mr. Snowden invites us to consider 
the action of these forces. The State already at every turn 
checks anti-social individualism, an abuse of liberty which no 
one can defend; the process will be continued (144). The 
State already interferes to aid and protect the weak and help- 
less,—one of its chief functions; its interference will become 
still more effective (146). The State already taxes in pro- 
portion to income: that taxation will increase on incomes 
which are not the creation of the individual but of his sur- 
roundings (149). The State already encourages and sup- 
ports municipal enterprises, such as tramways, and controls 
monopolies, such as railways: State ownership is only a natu- 
ral extension of this process (150). 

Now, though one cannot admit the universal application 
of this reasoning, in view of the vast complexity of human 
affairs and the claims of human liberty, it is conceivable that 
circumstances might arise to justify such exercises of State in- 
terference in different times and places. Mr. Snowden would 
maintain that they are bound to be beneficial always, but he 
would allow the matter to be discussed and settled by the 
persons most concerned. 

This is a very different programme in substance and in 
method to that which is generally preached from Socialist 
platforms. It comes practically to this in Mr. Snowden’s 
idea,—that the community of the future (and Mr. Snowden 
allows for a long period of transition) will agree to manage 
collectively whatever things are capable of being so admin- 
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istered (109), will abolish competition, but only as devoted 
to the acquisition of superfluous wealth (84), will allow 
private property which is really such, 7.e., which does not 
derive all its value from society (187), will give scope to 
private enterprise provided it does not exp/oit labour, will free 
the workers from such dependence as is inconsistent with ele- 
mertary human rights (188), will secure home and family- 
life in much better fashion than they are secured at present 
(192), will repudiate immoral doctrines, such as promiscuity, 
(196), will leave religion free (197). And all this with the 
consent and approval of those interested, for Mr. Snowden 
postulates an enlightened and intelligent democracy, averse 
to injustice and enamoured of moral worth (175). Well might 
the Archbishop imply that if Socialism in England develops 
on these lines, uses and is open to the methods of argument 
and persuasion alone, Christianity need not look askance at 
it, for all the imperfection of its ideal and the inadequacy of 
its principles. But it is a question whether this new Socialism 
should te called by that sinister name. It is rather a much 
mitigated and limited Collectivism, against which, presuming 
always the consent of the community, there seems to be little 
objection in morals: it involves expediency rather than justice. 

Therefore with forced expropriation eliminated, with 
the right of private property recognized and the amount 
regulated only by considerations of social welfare, with 
the home and family life left undisturbed, with every 
advance put to the test of experience, considering, more- 
over, the conservatism of the British character and the ex- 
treme tenacity ‘with which human nature generally insists on 
elementary human rights, I think we may agree with the 
Archbishop in feeling that Mr. Snowden’s programme is not 
to be feared. What is noxious or unsound in it experience 
will reject, and if Catholics, with the divine wisdom of the 
Church as their inspiration and guide, can only manage to 
under-pin the rest with Christian principles, Socialism will 
indeed be clothed and in its right mind. 

I end with two questions—how far does Mr. Snowden 
thus interpreted carry English Socialism with him? And 
what do they think of his book at the offices of 7he Clarion? 


5. &. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Mr. Bagot and the Bassano Holocaust. 

IT is with feelings of much satisfaction that we publish 
a letter lately received from Mr. Richard Bagot, author of Aly 
Jtalian Year. It will be remembered that in the work of 
that name, published in 1911, Mr. Bagot recorded as an 
historical fact the deliberate burning to death of twenty 
children “ for the edification of the faithful,” on the occasion 
of a Corpus Christi procession at Bassano in 1705. He gave 
no evidence in support of such a very serious charge, but pro- 
ceeded to draw from it the inference that religious super- 
Sstition is capable of any atrocity. Challenged in the Zye- 
Witness for Nov. 16, 1911, he gaveas his authority Cavaliere 
Lampertico, a writer cited by W. N. Beauclerk in his Rural 
/taly (1888). In THE MONTH for March, 191 2, Father Thur- 
ston showed on the authority of O. Brentari, the historian of 
Bassano, that the burning of the children was altogether ac- 
cidental, a conclusion which might have been reached a priori 
by anyone who considered the probabilities of the case. Mr. 
Bagot thereupon protested against this attack upon his his- 
torical capacity, but in his letter disclosed the fact that he 
was aware, before he wrote, that the occurrence had been as- 
cribed to accident. However, he had so convinced himself of 
its truth that he did not hesitate to state the disputed legend as 
fact, although it reflected most seriously upon the Catholic re- 
ligion. But now he promised to make further investigations 
and to withdraw, if he could not substantiate, his charge. 
After the lapse of a year, Father Thurston again called at- 
tention (THE MONTH, May, 1913) to the absence of any 
retractation on the part of Mr. Bagot, pointing out that his 
original statement was being repeated in the Protestant gutter 
press, under the heading “ A Roman Catholic: on Italian 
Priests.’’ Happily, this further appeal has borne fruit, as may 
be seen from Mr. Bagot’s letter which we now produce in full. 

1 We do not find Mr. Bagot entered as a member of the Church in The 
Catholic Who's Who, a fact which we notice with relief, considering the tone of 
his writings on clerical subjects. 
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Tripalle, Crespina, 
June 30th, 1913. 
To the Editor of THE MONTH. 

S1rR,—I much regret that a family bereavement, in conse- 
quence of which I have been unable to return to Italy until quite 
recently, has prevented me from fulfilling my promise to the 
effect that, should my investigations into the case of the children 
burned in a car representing purgatory, which was a feature 
of a procession in honour of the Corpus Domini that took place 
in a town in the Venetian State in the year 1705, prove me to 
have been incorrect or unjust in the account given by me of that 
incident in my book, Aly /ialian Year (page 68), 1 would very 
gladly confess my error in the pages of THE MONTH. My 
brother’s (Sir Josceline Bagot) illness and death in March last 
unfortunately made it impossible for me to investigate person- 
ally the matter in dispute; but I asked two friends of mine— 
men of very different religious and political views—to proceed 
with those investigations for me during my long absence in Eng- 
land. One of these gentlemen is well-known in Italy for his 
historical and political writings; while the other is an equally, 
well-known Italian ecclesiastic, a native of the Veneto, though 
now occupying a post in Rome. I have only recently been able 
to learn the result of their researches. It is a great satisfaction 
to me to be able to declare myself to have been completely in 
error in having attributed the tragedy in question to an act of 
religious frenzy, as I attributed it in My /talian Year. 1 think 
that it is proved, beyond any doubt, that the said lamentable oc- 
currence was due to accident only, and not in any way to an 
outburst of fanatical superstition; and that the explanation of 
the affair published in THE MONTH, refuting my account of it, 
is the true one. 

At the same time I trust I may be exonerated from any charge 
of having wilfully published a wrong or unjust interpretation of 
the tragedy at Bassano. It appears that other writers beside 
myself have fallen into the same error, and that traditions un- 
doubtedly exist in the Vieneto which attribute the said tragedy. 
not to accident, but to fanaticism. That these traditions are 
merely echoes of tales current among the basso popolo in the 
eighteenth century, and, like many other popular traditions, 
handed down to the present day, is, I think, evident; and I 
think it is also evident that they have been put into print and so 
perpetuated by anti-clerical writers anxious to make capital out 
of them. I very much regret that I should have written anything 
in the pages of My /falian Year to perpetuate an altogether un- 
true and unjust account of a purely accidental occurrence. I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to add that, so far as I am aware, this 
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incident is, with the exception of those of a purely historical 
nature, the only one in that volume for an account of which I 
relied on the observations of others, rather than on my own 
personal experience or knowledge. 

I have recently received two newspaper cuttings—one from 
a journal called Zhe Protestant Observer, published in London, 
and the other from a journal called 7he Bulwark, apparently 
published in Glasgow—which quote from My /talian Year and 
give great prominence to my account of the affair at Bassano. 
I have addressed a letter to the editors of these journals, stating 
that my account of the occurrence was entirely erroneous, and 
that subsequent investigations had proved to me that the burning 
of the unfortunate children was due to pure accident and in no 
way connected with religious fanaticism. I have begged the 
editors to give to my disclaimers the same prominence as they 
afforded to their quotations from //y //alian Year. 

It is, I repeat, a great satisfaction to me to have been proved 
to be in the wrong in this matter. The list of outrages against 
humanity, perpetrated by Catholic and Protestant alike, in past 
centuries, is so long a one that there is surely no necessity to add 
to it a purely imaginary item. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
RICHARD BaGor. 


This, then, administers the coup de grace to a very noxious 
slander—if indeed the Father of Lies ever allows such things 
to perish utterly. It is not a little to Mr. Bagot’s credit that 
he should so frankly and completely withdraw his charge. 
And one, at least, of the papers he mentions has done the 
same. To the kind attention of Mr. Le Lievre we owe the 
knowledge that 7he Bulwark has published a letter to the 
above effect from Mr. Bagot, and joined in his repudiation of 
the fantastic and horrible tale.1 This gives us hope that it is 
really dead. 

J. K. 


Catholic Missions. 


Among the sectional meetings at Plymouth which drew 
ood attendances were those held by the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. On the Saturday the state and 
prospects of missionary work in China were described by 
Father Bertram Wolferstan, S.J., and by Father J. Kelly, 

1 This is not the first of the sort that has come from Italy. The reader is 


referred to a legend from the Abruzzi, refuted by Mr. James Britten in THe 
Montu for October, 1898—“ The Alleged Haman Sacrifices in Italy."’ 
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C.M. On the Monday Mr. Fernandez, of Ceylon, told of the 
fervour of Catholics in Ceylon and pleaded for some English 
Catholic missionaries to be sent there; whilst Father Ross, 
aided by Bishop Hanlon who presided, told of the Catholic 
missions of the White Fathers and the Mill Hill Fathers 
in Uganda. None of these papers have as yet been pub- 
lished in full, but for China we may refer back to Mr. 
Hilliard Atteridge’s instructive article in our June number. 
What comes out clearly as regards this and indeed all our 
Catholic missions, is that our missionaries have done wonders 
considering the paucity of their numbers and the scantiness of 
their funds. In China their baptized and catechumens taken 
together approximate to two millions, no high number when 
compared with the four hundred millions of pagans, but most 
consoling in view of the accelerated rate of increase during the 
last ten years ; in view too of the new situation which the pro- 
clamation of the Republic there has brought on. In Ceylon 
out of a population of about three millions and a half 
the Catholic natives are about 415,000. In Uganda the 
White Fathers have 200,000 Catholics under their care 
and make about 10,000 converts a year, whilst the Mill Hill 
Fathers have in their nineteen stations 24,000 baptized 
Catholics and 17,000 catechumens. In these parts then, and 
not in these only, the fields are ripe for the harvest, and 
all that is lacking to gather it in and increase it tenfold, 
perhaps even a hundred-fold, is many more missionaries, and 
much more money for their support and the support of their 
institutions—on the modest scale which is all they ask for. 
How galling it must be for them to see the enormous sums 
contributed for missions which, bearing only a message of 
error, however well intentioned, attain and must ever attain, 
results far inferior to their own, and yet for themselves to 
be unable to obtain sheer necessaries! This then is the prob- 
lem of our Missions. It would be insoluble were it not for 
the generosity of our fellow-Catholics in other countries, and 
above all in France. Still, a very large proportion of these 
Missions are under the British flag and, our small numbers 
notwithstanding, we ought to regard it as our special duty 
to contribute largely to their support. Yet can it be said 
that we do? On the contrary, three years ago, at the Leeds 
Congress, the Cardinal told how a missionary Bishop from 
India had called his attention to the insignificance of this 
country’s contributions, and implored that something might 
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be done to increase it. The Bishops then appointed Father 
F. E. Ross to be Director of the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in England. We have more than once 
explained to our readers 1 what Father Ross has done since 
he was appointed, and the statistics in his report for 1912, 
which were read out at the Plymouth Congress, show that 
he is still making progress. In 1910, before he took the 
work in hand, the English contribution to the funds of the 
A.P.F. was £1,693 6s. 3d. In 1911, when his advocacy 
began to tell, it rose to £2,158 3s. 3d. In 1912 the sum 
had risen by £635, that is, to £2,793 3s. 3d. It is satis- 
factory to find that this rise is noticeable in the diocesan 
statistics, Plymouth increasing from £61 Ios. od. to £143 
13s. od., Portsmouth from £120 to £150, Clifton from £63 
to £93, Northampton from £31 to £73, whilst the West- 
minster figures had gone up from £340 to £467, and those 
of Birmingham from £259 to £388. Father Ross is to be 
congratulated on this quick response to his efforts. Of course 
£2,793 sounds a paltry sum by the side of the contributions 
from other countries, for instance, of New York City’s 
£20,145, or France’s £121,651, in the statistics of 1911, 
nor can we, with our small numbers, our numerous home 
needs and our poverty as a religious community, ever hope to 
attain such figures. But we may hope steadily, under the 
leadership of Father Ross, to rise much higher than we have 
done so far, and what is more, to keep rising. 

The Cardinal paid a visit to Father Ross’s meeting and 
testified strongly to his satisfaction with the progress Father 
Ross had been able to make in the short time since his ap- 
pointment. His Eminence held out hopes that at the next 
Congress, which perhaps would be at Cardiff, “ it might be 
possible, in giving a special instruction to the National Con- 
gress, to have it concerned as a whole with foreign missions.” 
There were two reasons why he thought it desirable to give 
prominence to foreign missions. First, Catholics themselves 
did not know enough about foreign missionary work, and, 
secondly, there was sometimes a very generous testimony on 
the part of Protestants to the work done by Catholic mis- 
sions. But it was not at all infrequent to find in some papers 
an entire forgetfulness of what Catholics were doing. Some- 
times they were simply left aside in articles dealing with 
missionary work, even when Catholics were doing more work 


1 See particularly THz Montx for January, 1911, and July, 1912. 
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in a particular place cited than anybody else. Where Catho- 
lics were doing seventy-five per cent. of the work, as in 
China, all stress was laid upon the twenty-five per cent. ac- 
complished by non-Catholic agencies. They had to set before 
the world the fact that Catholics had been engaged in the 
work, and were still at it. Taking into consideration the 
resources at their disposal, the results of their work were far 
ard away beyond that of any non-Catholic missionaries. 
Whilst in England, thanks so largely to Father Ross, an ap- 
preciable progress has been made in enlarging our modest 
contribution, it is nice to find that during the last year the 
general contribution to the A.P.F. has gone up by £31,093 
19s. 3d., thus scoring the record figure of £322,063 19s. 3d. 
This seems mainly due to the American contribution, New 
York City doubling its last year’s contribution of £20,000. 


Bible Criticism run Mad. 


In the Hibbert Journal for July is an article entitled 
‘“* Peter and Paul ” by Mr. Preserved Smith, an American Pro- 
fessor of Scripture, whose Christian name marks him as the 
offspring of Puritan parents, whilst his article shows how far 
he must have travelled from the beliefs in which he was 
brought up. He is an out-and-out adherent of the old 
Tiibingen theory that a sharp antagonism between St. Peter 
and St. Paul lies behind and explains on principles de- 
structive of their historicity most of the New Testament docu- 
ments. That theory has, however, long since been relegated 
to the limbo of discredited systems, nor is it likely that the 
present race of rationalistic critics will smile on a novel theory 
the speciality of which is that it dots the “ i’s ”’ which more 
responsible critics, conscious how systems come and go, de- 
signedly leave undotted. Still, if Mr. Preserved Smith's 
method is not likely to commend itself to critics of that 
class it is sure to be acceptable to the popularizers and park- 
lecturers. This may justify us for making a few observations 
cn a paper which it is impossible to take seriously. 

The writer begins in a fine sweeping way by citing Loisy, 
Solomon Reinach, and W. B. Smith as having proved to 
Cemonstration that there is little or nothing of historical value 
in the Gospels. By this easy device he dispenses with the 
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task of attacking by direct arguments the positions which they 
have treated so cavalierly. 

He starts from two incidents recorded by St. Mark 
(Mark viii. 31-34, and xiv. 66-72), the story of our Lord’s 
words to Peter: ‘““Get thee behind me Satan,” when Peter “re- 
buked ” Him for predicting that He must suffer and die; and 
the story of Peter’s denial of his Master. It is not in itself 
difficult to understand how St. Peter’s disciple came to incor- 
porate these “ anecdotes” in his gospel. St. Peter, when 
he preached at Rome, is not likely to have concealed 
but rather to have accentuated his own shortcomings with 
which his Master had dealt so gently; and, if the words “Get 
thee behind me Satan ”’ seem harsher than the circumstances 
justified they are intelligible if we interpret the vehemence 
of these words as reflecting the severity of the temptation to 
His sensitive nature, involved in this suggestion that He 
should disregard His Father’s will. Mr. Preserved Smith 
is quite sure that both incidents are impossible in a follower 
of Christ so devoted and cherished, and he sets himself to 
conjecture how they got into the second Gospel. 

His conjecture is the simple one that St. Mark invented 
the stories right off, and inserted them to gratify his dis- 
like for St. Peter. On some occasion or other St. Paul, who 
was the determined adversary of St. Peter, rather than his 
brother-apostle, met St. Peter, either at Jerusalem or at 
Antioch, and the two men compared their ideas of Christ. 


The chief of the twelve denied the fact of, or at least St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the Passion. The Tarsan showed him 
how “the Son of Man must suffer many. things, and be rejected 
of the elders and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again.” . . . And “ Peter took him 
and began to rebuke him” [that is, according to this version 
Peter rebuked Paul]. To Paul this denial of what was for him 
the essence of Christ's work seemed the suggestion of Satan 
“ savouring not the things that be of God, but the things that be 
of men,” or, as he puts it in his epistle, “knowing Christ after the 
flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16), not after divine revelation. As the con- 
versation continued, or another time as it took the same turn, 
Peter denied with great emphasis: ‘“‘ I know not the man of whom 
you speak.” To Paul this appeared in the light of a denial of 
the Lord, and as he passed the anecdotes on to his faithful Mark, 
the Evangelist, true to the symbolic method of which he was so 
great a master, worked them over into the form in which we have 
them, and appropriately placed them, the one at the first mengion 
of the Passion, the other at the Crucifixion itself. 
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What a despicable pair Paul and Mark must have been on 
this showing! Yet we need not be over much concerned 
on their behalf. A piece of pleading, so entirely arbitrary, 
will not seem to need any refutation. It is of interest merely 
as a curiosity illustrating the length some people are pre- 
pared to go rather than submit to the discipline of the 
Christian religion. Still, taking it as a curiosity, there are a 
few points we might ask this writer to explain, and which it 
must be allowed, he is prepared, in his way, to explain. 

And first, what was the ground of the antagonism between 
St. Pauli and St. Peter, or rather between St. Paul and the ori- 
ginal Apostles? In the Tiibingen days one was told it was due 
to their dissension as to the admission of Gentile converts. 
But this is not enough for Mr. Preserved Smith. For Paul 
“practically the whole content of Christ’s redemptive work 
was His passion and resurrection.”” He had got his know- 
ledge of Christ direct from Christ, by revelation (Gal. i. 12), 
when he was struck down on his way to Damascus. Mr. 
Preserved Smith does not, of course, think it was areal reve- 
lation, but only a fancy, the genesis of which is to be sought in 
“the primitive and widespread vegetation or initiation myths 
of the dying and rising God, common to both Oriental 
religions and to the Greeks,” which Mr. Gilbert Murray and 
others think “ were established at Tarsus and Antioch before 
the time of Paul.’ Still Paul himself was very confident 
that his knowledge of Christ did come from Christ, and, as 
it was confined to the fact of the Incarnation, Passion and 
Resurrection, he was certain there was nothing beyond this 
worth knowing. Nor did he find it necessary to compare 
notes with the older apostles. He had no desire “ for know- 
ledge of Christ after the flesh.” He would know nothing 
but “ Christ and Him crucified.”’ 

On the other hand these older apostles ‘‘ knew much else 
of Christ, but nothing of this ”"—that is nothing of the 
Passion. We rub our eyes at this and think of the long 
accounts of the Passion in each of the four Gospels. But we 
are not penetrating enough for Mr. Preserved Smith. He has 
n°? hesitation in pushing aside all these. Loisy says that the 
“ fourth Gospel is a purely speculative work, without inde- 
pendent historic tradition,” and of course that is final. The 
other three Gospels are all ‘‘Paulinized,” that is twisted and 
tampered with unscrupulously so as to give expression to St. 
Paul’s ideas as against those of St. Peter and the rest. But do 
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not Papias and other early witnesses say that St. Mark was the 
cisciple of St. Peter and formed his Gospel out of St. Peter’s 
preaching at Rome? And does not the internal evidence 
support this testimony? O certainly not. ‘“ According to 
Loisy the notice of Papias taken in its natural sense is false.”’ 
And, according to Professor B. W. Bacon “ we cannot im- 
agine the most virulent Paulinist wishing Peter’s part here to 
be more subordinated than it is,” that is, by Mark in giving 
the two incidents above referred to. What evidence is there 
then for asserting that the older Apostles knew nothing of the 
Passion and Death? The documentary evidence, it is replied,is 
indeed scanty, because, as the Paulinists eventually triumph- 
ed, they used their power to suppress all adverse evidence. 
But fortunately two documents escaped their vigilance. The 
Epistle of St. James, which makes no mention of the Passion, 
and Q which stops short of it. But surely St. James’s silence 
does not count for much, and as for Q it is a purely hypothet- 
ical document the existence of which is posited by the critics, 
merely to account for the origin of the matter common to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke which, not being in St. Mark, implies 
the existence of some other document, from which Matthew 
and Luke both drew. Let us accept this hypothesis for argu- 
ment’s sake. But, inasmuch as Matthew and Luke have inde- 
pendent accounts of the Passion and Death how can any influ- 
ence at all be drawn that Q was without an account of the 
Passion? Or, to put the same thing otherwise, if the fact that 
Matthew and Luke have independent accounts of the Passion 
proves that they found none in Q to take over, why does it not 
also prove that Mark had no account of the Passion since they 
did not take over his? And again, why should not Q, if it 
existed, have been a book of Logia confined to the time of 
the Public Life. 

And once more, if Paul by his words in 2 Cor. v. 16 
ment to deprecate any attempt to lay stress on the life of our 
{ord as distinguished from his Passion and Death, why do 
St Mark and St. Luke, who fell so much under his influence, 
not to speak of St. Matthew, devote by far the larger part 
of their texts to a narration of this previous life and attach 
such importance to it. But let us stop questioning the writer, 
whose theory is too obviously a theory four vire. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


IT has been noted as an indication of the com- 
parative lack of intercourse between English 
and American Catholics sixty years ago that 
the Second Provincial Synod of Westminster 
passed a decree in 1855 ordering a new translation of the Vul- 
gate, seemingly in complete ignorance of the fact that a pro- 
minent American Bishop was already engaged upon the task, 
and had completed and published his version of the New Testa- 
ment several years previously. One infers the ignorance of the 
Westminster Fathers from the letter sent by the American Epis- 
copate to Cardinal Wiseman in 1858, after the news that he had 
commissioned Newman to undertake the work had reached them, 
which letter deprecated the English project as interfering with 
Archbishop Kenrick’s enterprise. We trust that in this matter his- 
tory is not going to repeat itself, but the recent death of the Very 
Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P., of New York, has brought to light the 
fact that he had been labouring for years at a translation of the 
New Testament from the original Greek, a work completed just 
three weeks before he passed away. His version of the Four 
Gospels, published in 1898, was known in England, although it 
never attained any vogue, yet despite all the discussion in Catholic 
circles during the last ten or twelve years as to the need of a 
fresh translation, no hint reached this country that Father Spen- 
cer was busily engaged on the work. Now we are told, in a 
sympathetic notice in the Rosary Magazine, that this was practi- 
cally his life’s work. 


An American 
Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


In 1898 “The Four Gospels” was published. Within a 
month after its appearance Father Spencer had begun the 
translation of the remaining part of the New Testament. 
He became dissatisfied with the translation of the Four 
Gospels, and that, too, was retranslated. Then began a 
series of revisions, which closely resembled new transla- 
tions, as Father Spencer refused to consult any of his com- 
pleted work which had been done previously. So it was 
that nine different translations were made of the entire New 
Testament. Then these nine translations were, each in turn, 
compared with what was termed the final translation. This 
in turn was typed, revised, annotated, fourteen times. 


The result of so thorough a piece of work should be very in- 
teresting, especially to the various editors of the new ‘“Westmin- 
ster Version”’ reviewed elsewhere, and we trust that it will soon 
be given to the world. According to the Preface to the original 
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edition of ‘“‘The Four Gospels,” contributed by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Father Spencer has aimed at substituting “a modern phrase- 
ology for the stately English of the Shakespearean era.”” In 
his many revisions he may perhaps have seen reason to modify 
this attempt. It is one thing to discard entire archaisms, another 
to use everyday speech. There is a mean between what is ob- 
solete and what is commonplace in language. 


The “ Westminster Version,” which is also be- 
— wow ing published in America, is designed on a 
estminster . nae 
Venton. larger scale than Father Spencer’s, and differs 
in so many other ways that there is little fear 
lest the two ventures should clash. The announcement of the 
project aroused a great deal of comment in the English press, 
for the most part friendly and appreciative in character, al- 
though occasion was taken by some journalists to represent the 
“Vatican ” as yielding at last to the influence of Biblical cri- 
ticism! The truth is, of course, that the “ Vatican,” as such, 
has had just as much to do with this enterprise as it had with 
Father Spencer’s—and that is, absolutely nothing. The idea 
was suggested to a few minds simply, by dissatisfaction with’ 
the current Catholic version, to some extent with its accuracy, to 
a larger extent with its style, but most of all with the unworthy 
way in which it is generally printed and edited—a fashion to 
which nothing but generations of use and wont could possibly 
have reconciled the thinking Christian. The progress of textual 
criticism which has gone so far towards determining a sound 
Greek text, undoubtedly gave stimulus to a project which had 
been otherwise ripe for execution any time within the past hun- 
dred years. It needed only the combination of persons in a 
position to put the idea into effect, the granting of due ecclesi- 
astical approval, the selection of collaborators—and the whole 
scheme was at once afoot. It is gratifying to record that the 
kindly anticipations awakened in the press by the prospectus have 
been followed by a no less cordial welcome of the first portion 
published early last month. 


It is clear that those who recognize yet violate 
the moral law may be morally better than those 
who defend or condone such violation, for the 
latter aim at destroying the law whilst the 
former own its authority whilst they disobey it. Hitherto in 
England Christian influence has been strong enough to cause 
public opinion to visit fallen women with social ostracism, 
although not strong enough, unfortunately, to visit fallen men 
with the same just punishment. To a certain extent, therefore, 
the law of chastity has been upheld. But now in a Review 


' The English Review, July, 1913. 
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notorious for the licence it allows its contributors, there appears 
an unblushing plea for the recognition of free love and the 
admission of those women outcasts into decent society, because, 
forsooth, they are merely the victims of what is a natural and 
inevitable necessity. “You may take it for granted,” says the 
writer, who adds to the foulness of his advocacy by taking the 
name of “A Mother,” “ that all unmarried men you meet are 
immoral: they cannot help it: ‘ Nature’ will have it so.” We 
have been asked to call attention to this outrage on morality, 
which is characterized as ‘ specious,” “ insidious,” and so forth: 
to us it is simply barefaced in its profligacy, and we cannot think 
how any one with a spark of Christianity left in him could be 
beguiled by it. No doubt, consulting his own corrupt heart, the 
writer speaks out of its abundance: the animal man cannot take 
in the teachings of God’s spirit, which are folly to him. And 
no doubt the male animals of whom he speaks, delivered by their 
own act to an unclean spirit, have indeed become the slaves of 
their sin. But to imply that Almighty God has proscribed under 
pain of damnation, an act which the average man has no means 
of avoiding, is to write oneself down as an atheist. And, fur- 
ther, to assert that male unchastity is universal is to fly in the 
face of all Christian experience. Before his conversion St. 
Augustine shared that view, but it was the very spectacle of 
Christian youths and maidens keeping, in the midst of an un- 
speakably evil society, their hearts unspotted, that nerved him 
to emulate their exploits. Quod isti, nonne ego? 

The publication of such an article, even in such a Review, 
is a salutary warning as to the kind of public morality which 
will necessarily follow the decay of Christian’ belief amongst 
us. The forces of evil would seem at present to be concentrating 
their attacks upon the divine institution of monogamy. 





We are familiar with the common Protestant 


atholics : 2 ge : 
© por charge against our faith, which is drawn from 
Seicen the fact that the percentage of convicts styled 


Catholics is greatly in excess of that of any 
other religious body. There is actually, we believe, a lurid leaf- 
let circulated by some Alliance or other, which comments at 
length on this fact, and points the moral that if you want to 
keep out of jail, you mustn’t be a Romanist. The inference is per- 
haps not so direct as that. Not even the Protestant Alliance 
has ventured to say in plain terms that the better the Catholic 
the more likely to fall into the hands of the law, but it would like 
you to think so. Otherwise, what is the point of calling attention 
to the figures? The recent publication in Parliament of a religious 
census of prisons has raised the question again, and a corres- 
pondent in the 7ad/et for July 18th seems to be much troubled 
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about it. No doubt, his anxiety will be presently removed by 
other writers, but if not, let him reflect on the following con-~ 
siderations, which, perhaps, will make the statistics less startling. 

1. The proportion of Catholics amongst the poor and desti- 
tute classes is much greater than that of other religions. Now 
it is amongst the poor and destitute that the temptations to crime 
are especially frequent and strong. Just for this reason there 
are fewer educated and well-to-do people in prison in proportion 
to their numbers than there are from lower social strata. 

2. The practice of religion is with difficulty kept up, and 
therefore the restraints of religion are less felt in circumstances 
of chronic poverty. Hence most of the poor creatures that have 
a right to call themselves Catholics in prison, are anything but 
practising Catholics out of it. 

3. Before any sound argument could be based as to the 
relative criminality of different religious bodies, some classifi- 
cation of crimes should be presented. The offences of the bet- 
ter-off classes will generally be more serious than those of the 
poor, which are often no graver than drunkenness, fighting, 
sleeping-out, gambling, petty theft and the like. Hence the 
religious body that numbers the most poverty-stricken may be 
expected to show the greatest number, but not the worst sort, of 
criminals. 

4. Lastly, it is a matter of common knowledge with Catho- 
lic chaplains to find that numerous non-Catholics enter them- 
selves as belonging to the Church, for a variety of reasons—mere 
desire of change of services, more frequent visits, the chance 
of exploiting new Prisoners’ Aid Societies on release, rarely with 
a desire of being instructed in the faith. We have been as- 
sured by a chaplain of much experience that barely one quarter 
of those who enrol themselves as Catholics have really been bap- 
tized as such. 

The truth is that for the most part criminals, especially habi- 
tual criminals, are of no religion: no Church should have the 
discredit of their condition. They find themselves where they 
are, sometimes through mere misfortune or with very little moral 
culpability, but generally in spite of such religious tenets as they 
have learnt or have not forgotten. That a Catholic should be 
alarmed at the results of the religious census of prisoners shows 
a certain ignorance of facts or a certain mistrust of his own 
faith. 


Every now and then an effort is made to prove 

Animal that animals can “think,” é.e., reflect upon, 
Intelligence. analyze, classify, or sort into categories and 
form judgments about matters presented to 

their perceptions. Despite the fact that no species of animal 
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during the whole course of human history can be shown to have 
improved its condition, or to have changed the traditional mode 
of action of its kind, or to have used rational (as distinct from 
emotional) speech, the endeavour still goes on. The discovery 
of a thinking animal would be an enormous asset in support of 
the theory of Evolution, for that theory is unable to explain 
the passage from the unintelligent animal state to the human. 
So the countrymen of Haeckel every now and then produce a 
talking or calculating horse. About six years ago a mare called 
“Princess Trixie’ caused a commotion in London by her sup- 
posed intellectual feats, which were really due to procedure sug- 
gested by her name. But she herself was not a patch on a Berlin 
horse, “Clever Hans,” which to all appearance, could do sums, 
read signs on the blackboard, &c., as well as any schoolboy, and 
better than some. A commission sat on him, and, after dis- 
covering he could do nothing blindfold, decided, by experiment, 
that his seeming ability to calculate was really an exceptionally 
keen sight which could trace in a questioner’s expression the 
point at which he had reached the number in the questioner’s 
mind. For if the enquirer purposely thought of a wrong answer 
to a sum, Hans invariably did the same. And he could count 
things without looking at them, so long as his trainer could see 
them. And so #e played his part. 

And now the Fatherland, undeterred by past failure, has 
produced the “ thinking horses of Elberfeld ” to examine which 
the Society for Psychical Research recently sent a deputation 
of two of its members. Unfortunately, these two gentlemen 
have come back without having been able to decide whether the 
animals really exhibit reasoning powers or not, which at least 
shows them to be cleverer or better trained than was Hans. 

Though the S.P.R. is puzzled, the Catholic psychologist can 
settle the matter, as it were a priori. If animals have intelligence, 
they are persons with rational souls, one in kind with human 
beings and endowed with human rights, and the whole course 
of history to the present hour has been stained with crimes 
against them—murtrder, slavery, robbery, oppression, even canni- 
balism. Which is absurd. We may safely then continue to take the 
word of their Creator concerning them. Revelation declares 
an unbridgable gulf between man and beast. God tells us, 
through the Psalmist, of the dignity of man—* Thou hast set all 
things under his feet; all sheep and oxen and beasts of the 
field, the birds of heaven and the fish of the sea that traverse the 
ocean-highways.” In a matter so closely connected with justice 
and morality, it is incredible that the Almighty should have left 
us in ignorance of the fact if our treatment of animals as irra- 
tional had been wrong. 
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We are grateful to Mr. W.S. Lilly for his 


The End ; : ; 
justifies prompt refutation, in a letter to the Zimes, 
the Bheone. on July Ist, of a repetition in that journal of 


the old charge against the Jesuits,that of teach- 
ing “the end justifies the means.”’ The longevity of this particular 
fable is one of the curiosities of literature and a singular proof 
that the most foolish lie which ministers to bigotry has a much bet- 
ter chance of life than the cleverest fiction in whose preservation 
no one is interested. Shortly after, in the same journal, Mr. 
T. W. Rolleston did us the further useful service of pointing 
out that a German court of justice had, by a reasoned decision, 
declared that this anti-Jesuit accusation could not be substan- 
tiated. This judgment was delivered on March 30, 1905, by 
the court of Cologne, and the trial may be found described in 
the Civilta Cattolica, October 7, 1905, and less fully in THE 
MONTH for November in the same year. We may recall the 
point on which the decision turned. Count Hoensbroech, an ex- 
Jesuit, declared that the charge was true, and was challenged 
to prove his point by Pfarrer Dasbach, a German secular priest 
(not a Jesuit, as Mr. Rolleston takes him to have been). Hoens- 
broech then cited various passages showing that Jesuit moral- 
ists taught (in common with others) that if one cannot altogether 
prevent a sin it is a good thing to advise the intending sinner to 
content himself with some lesser offence, your object being to 
lessen as much as possible the insult to Almighty God involved 
in every sin. (Thus, when his brethren were preparing to mur- 
der Joseph, Ruben suggested that he should be cast into a dry 
well, and Judah, that he should be sold into captivity—both 
unjust acts, but both less grievous than murder.) Thereupon 
the good Pfarrer very properly refused to hand over the 2,000 
florins with which he had courageously backed his challenge. 
For there is nothing immoral in teaching that if you cannot 
prevent the whole of an evil purpose you will do well to pre- 
vent some of it. However, Hoensbroeck claimed the money. 
and took the case into court, with the result that he was declared 
to have entirely failed to substantiate his claim, the instances 
he adduced being considered nothing to the purpose. 
But a lic may be slain in Germany and yet live on in England. 


Some time ago in the Dudlin Review a writer 


—... quoted the disadvantages under which an eth- 
of ~ shen nologist labours who does not reckon with the 


native’s sense of humour and tendency to bore- 
dom under interrogation. In the case cited a series of geo- 
graphical terms, laboriously collected, turned out to be facetious 
remarks reflecting upon the inquisitive and tiresome explorer. 
Similar instances, kindly sent by a correspondent, may be found 
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in the Cornhill Magazine for March, 1886, and are worth put- 
ting on record. The extracts are from an unsigned anthropolo- 
gical article called “* Scores and Tallies.” 

On the other hand, some savages have really very 
advanced systems of numeration; for example, the Ton- 
gans, whose native numerals go up as far as 100,000, Even 
this degree of proficiency, however, did not quite satisfy 
the devouring mathematical passion of Labillardiére, who 
asked them what they called ten times that number, and 
so on, until he had finally made them give him names for 
all the subsequent decimal figures up even to one thousand 
billions. The polite Tongans, anxious to supply a bene- 
volent and generous scientific gentleman in so unimportant a 
matter, proceeded at once to supply him with words which 
the unsuspecting explorer immediately wrote down, and 
duly printed as mathematical terms in the accounts of his 
travels. But alas for the duplicity and unscrupulousness of 
savages! The supposed numerals in their highest ranges 
were really the rudest and naughtiest words in the Tongan 
language, with which, as missionaries subsequently discov- 
ered, the evil-disposed Polynesians had successfully im- 
posed on the bland and child-like innocence of a scientific 
stranger. Such are the dangers of leading questions ad- 
dressed in an imperfectly understood tongue to the wicked 
minds of the children of nature. The children of nature 
promptly respond in the precise spirit of an East End Arab. 


a Irish Unionists may have perfectly sound poli- 
Religious . ‘ j ‘ 
Sniieeneen tical or economic grounds on which to base 
in Politics. their opposition to Home Rule in Ireland, but 
if they have, they keep them strangely in the 
background. The only sound that has reached us lately from 
N.E. Ulster is the rolling of the Orange drums. As the days 
go by, the implication at the close of Mr. Britten’s article’ in the 
March issue of this journal that anti-Catholic Orangeism is be- 
ing exploited for political ends, receives further and fuller justi- 
fication. We shall never cease to repudiate the slander con- 
stantly reiterated that the Catholic Church aims at political power 
and wishes to use that power to persecute non-Catholics. The 
Belfast Northern Whig, for instance, has prophesied that, once 
in power, the Home Rulers will massacre the Protestant min- 
ority, and will do so because they are Catholics. Catholicism, it 
says, is worse than Mahometanism, and should not be described 
as Christian.2 On July 13th the Anglican Bishop of Derry, 
preaching at a United Protestant Service in Belfast Cathedral, 
asked, “how did England acquire the right to impose on them 
the yoke of an alien race and the tyranny of a Church that per- 


1 ** Loyal Songs.” 
2 Quoted by the Manchester Guardian, June 28th. 
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secuted them in the past ?’—showing what is mind is on the sub- 
ject. Again the Z7imes receives from a special correspondent an 
elaborate report of the state of feeling in Protestant Ulster, and 
in its issue of July 11th are quoted some words of a certain Bel- 
fast writer, ‘‘a man typical of the rank and file of the Coven- 
anters.” This gentleman, having pointed to a mural inscription in 
chalk, “No Pope here,” delivered himself as follows: 

D’ye see that? That's what England said long ago, 
and had to fight for. We've said it ever since; we say it 
now, and, by G—d, we mean it! Let them do what they 
will, we will have no priest-ridden Ulster. Let the word 
be given, and there won't be a Papist left in Antrim. Man 
adear, just think of it! To be governed by those that hate 
the sight of the Union Jack, aye, even when it’s children 
that carry it—men that woul put down decent education 
and that have altered the Ten Commandments at the bid- 
ding of Rome. 

The Zémes correspondent has no word of reproach for this 
ignorant fanaticism. The better-informed politicians find this 
spirit too useful for their ends to endeavour to allay it by stat- 
ing the truth. These benighted Orange bigots are allowed to 
remain under their false impressions and no statesman of all 
their leaders ventures to tell them that they are wrong, that 
they have nothing to apprehend on the score of religion, that 
the Catholic Church has not put down decent education nor 
altered the Ten Commandments. Far from it, they are encour- 
aged in their virulent religious rancour. Sir Edward Carson 
told them the other day that the game which was being played 
at Westminster was “ How to sell a million-and-a-half Protest- 
ants for eighty votes.” Here we have a direct appeal to rank 
religious prejudice to oppose a political measure. Mr. Britten 
was fully justified when he wrote in March, “ In all the unsavoury 
tale of party politics there is no more disgraceful page” than 
that recording such tactics. 


Reviews. 


_~> 


1.—MEMOIRS OF FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


FATHER PETER GALLWEY died on September 23, 1906, at 
the advanced age of eighty-six. He was born in 1820, was 
educated at Stonyhurst, and entered the Society of Jesus on 
September 7, 1836, that is to say, when he was not quite 
sixteen. For two years after the completion of his years of 


1 Memoirs of Father Gallwey, S.J. By Father Michael Gavin, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. xiv, 263. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1013. 
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preparation, he served at Stonyhurst as Prefect of Studies 
and Minister, during which time he gave an earnest of the 
energy and individuality, which were to be his distinctive notes 
through life, in the stamp he set upon the studies of the col- 
lege. In 1857 he came to Farm Street to be the Rector of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, and from that time 
onward, save for an eight years’ interlude—during which he 
was in succession Master of Novices, Provincial, and Rector 
of the Theologate at St. Beuno’s—he was associated with the 
work of this church, and was a familiar figure among the 
Catholics of London and England till his death forty-nine 
years later. Throughout his life, but especially during the 
period of his first rectorate, he had his part not only in de- 
veloping the works of his own church and community, but in 
originating and stimulating many other undertakings which 
have by now become fundamental institutions of Catholic Eng- 
land: and this not only directly, but also indirectly through the 
impulse he gave by his spiritual direction to men and women 
whose names, by reason of their many good works, have be- 
come household words amongst us. 

Many of Father Gallwey’s friends have wondered that up 
to this no attempt has been made to bring out a life of one 
so much respected and loved. But it was not so easy to get 
together the materials. It is by his letters that the person- 
ality of a man is best portrayed, and it is these that a biogra- 
pher is most solicitous to collect. But, as Father Gavin ex- 
plains in this little memoir, though Father Gallwey must have 
written—indeed, is known to have written—many thousands 
of letters, comparatively few of these have been obtainable, 
and, even of these few some contain private details which 
make them unsuitable for publication. All letters he re- 
ceived seem to have been lost or destroyed. Even the corre- 
spondence between him and Lady Georgiana Fullerton, which 
would have been so precious, has been apparently destroyed, 
both his letters to her and hers to him. ‘ He was most un- 
willing that any record of his deeds should be published after 
his death. Toa friend, a Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child who remarked: ‘ They will be writing your life some 
day,’ he made the characteristic answer: ‘I shall take good 
care that they don’t.’ ” 

Under these conditions it was not possible to write a more 
complete life, but Father Gavin, who knew Father Gallwey 
well and esteemed him highly, having been in the same com- 
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munity with him for a quarter of a century, has, with the help 
of one or two of his brethren in the Society, put together 
this small memoir which will at least serve to keep fresh 
his image in the memories of those who knew him intimately, 
and in some degree to produce it in the minds of those who 
knew him only by reputation. Among the chapters we find 
Twenty-four years at Mount Street, Instructing Converts, 
Father Gallwey’s Letters, Father Gallwey as Novice Master, 
as a Giver of Retreats, as a Writer. This will give some idea 
of the ground covered. Father Gavin has applied for his 
materials to such of Father Gallwey’s friends and brethren 
as could speak from personal experience of some aspect or 
other of his life, and this makes the portraiture real and life- 
like. The reader, if he would be assured of this, must him- 
self read the memoir, but we may instance the chapter on 
“ Life at Mount Street,”’ with the reminiscences of two of the 
Superiors he was under in his later days, and of the memoir- 
writer himself. All three speak of his obedience, of his fidel- 
ity to rule, of his zeal for work, his love of prayer, his as- 
siduity in inculcating the spirit of alms-giving, and his gener- 
ous distribution of what he gathered for this purpose. 

Thus one Superior testifies to his really marvellous industry, 
his complete detachment from everything that was not con- 
nected with his duties, his minute fidelity to the religious 
rule, the fidelity of a fervent novice, in spite of all the draw- 
backs of his advanced years and bodily infirmities; and as 
regards obedience, observes most justly that “‘ he was natur- 
ally a man of strong character, and with very definite views 
and strong will,” whereas “ with such a character obedience 
is not easy; not easy as it may be with pliant characters; it 
involves a constant struggle and hard work, victory over self, 
a victory won by faith.’’ Of his prayer another Superior testi- 
fies: “‘ His prayer and mortification were incessant, but it was 
only after being in the house with him a long time that one 
became aware of it. He would find his way back to the 
chapel like a bird to its nest, after every call to the parlour 
or the church. There in a corner during the day and late 
into the night he would remain in the most absorbed prayer.” 
The same Superior was struck by his singular freedom from 
“the proverbial conservativism of old age’; he was always 
“ quite on the side of experiment, progress and change ”’ ; 
he was young at eighty-six in his energy and desire for work, 
young in his simplicity and faith, and young in his confi- 
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dence.’’ His love for the poor, his untiring advocacy of alms- 
giving, the originality and effectiveness of his preaching, the 
special tone of his spiritual direction and his retreat-giving, 
his quite exceptional zeal and tenderness in the aid of the 
dying—these will occur to all who knew Father Gallwey as 
notable features in his personality, and they are happily illu- 
strated in this little memoir, which we think his many friends 
will therefore appreciate. 

To three things in the volume we should like to direct 
a more particular attention—to the long document which 
begins on page 61, in which one of his converts gives with 
much insight an account of his method of dealing with such 
souls; to his letters to penitents in the world and to some 
Religious of the Society of the Holy Child, in chapters vi. 
and vii., which exhibit the peculiar character of his spirit- 
uality; and to the chapter on his spiritual writings. The 
letters referred to, if taken alone, admirable as they are, 
might be thought to indicate that his work was exclusively 
among women. The Salvage from the Wreck shows that 
this was not the case. The chapter on the Hospice for the 
Dying, at Mare Street, Hackney, the foundation of which 
was due to his efforts and gave effect to a purpose he had 
long had in view, can serve as an illustration of the enterpriz- 
ing spirit to which Catholic England owes in large part not a 
few of its useful institutions. And perhaps, as a tribute from 
our sweet selves, we may finish by adding that it was to Father 
Gallwey’s inspiration and encouragement, as Miss Frances 
Taylor, its first editor, testified, that the foundation of THE 
MONTH was due. 


2.—THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS,! 


The interest and importance of the undertaking of which 
this booklet is the first fruits, cannot be gauged by its slender 
proportions. We Catholics have at last the prospect of se- 
curing what we have been longing for, ever since with the 
lifting of the Penal Laws we recovered the power of occupy- 
ing ourselves with anything beyond the essentials of our faith. 
At one time it had seemed so near, when a master of English 
prose, with mind attuned to the music of the Anglican 
version, was commissioned over fifty years ago to translate 


1 Being Part 1, Vol. III, of ‘‘ The Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures,” Translated and edited by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J, 
London; Longmans, Pp, xxi, 22, Price (Paper), 6d.; Boards, 1s. 1913, 
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the Vulgate afresh. The failure of this plan, the reason of 
which we have gathered only lately from Mr. Ward, seems to 
have discouraged any further effort. What Newman and 
Wiseman could not bring about might well seem unattainable 
by any lesser conjunction of forces. One solitary effort in 
America—that of Father Spencer, O.P., who re-translated and 
published the Four Gospels in 1898,—only served to em- 
phasize our hopelessness, for that effort made practically no 
headway and the book soon dropped out of print. But at last 
a younger generation of Catholics, encouraged by the ap- 
proval of the hierarchy, has hopefully yet modestly essayed 
the task of rendering into readable English, intelligently 
presented, the whole of the Sacred Scriptures. Of this we 
can readily say that the present small instalment only whets 
our appetite for more. For the first time a Catholic version 
has ventured to shake off the incubus of arbitrary and ir- 
rational arrangement, which has done so much to obscure 
the sense and to deter the reader in the past. “ Chapter” 
and “ verse,”’—artificial devices invented solely for the con- 
venience of students and preachers—have been literally put 
to one side, and the words of the sacred writer are divided 
naturally and logically in the forms best adapted to express 
his thought. The translation, made from an eclectic Greek 
text based upon Westcott and Hort, aims in the first place at 
exactly representing in English idiom what the writer actually 
wrote. Where his meaning is obscure,—and St. Paul’s ideas 
often enough “ break through language and escape ’’—notes 
are appended for its elucidation. The translator, in fact, 
has done exactly what the editor of an ancient classic does, 
i.e., furnished every aid possible to penetrate the sense of 
his author. Thus he devotes a long introduction to describing 
the occasion of the Epistles, the character of the community 
for which they were intended, and the special instruction 
they were meant to convey, and, in an exhaustive appendix, 
he discusses the chief doctrinal point on which St. Paul dwells, 
in the light of the Apostle’s subsequent writings. But, whilst 
attending chiefly to accuracy, the version is couched in schol- 
arly and dignified language, avoiding obsolete archaisms on 
the one hand and on the other vulgarized or colloquial forms 
of expression, and succeeding in preserving, as far as the 
Apostle’s vivid utterance allows, an even and harmonious flow. 
It would be interesting, did space allow, to illustrate the im- 
provements effected in this new translation over the Douay 
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Version. In sum these are fairly numerous, affecting both 
accuracy and style, but they generally consist in slight verbal 
changes. We may, perhaps, instance “in the matter ”’ [sc. 
of chastity], which replaces the Douay “in business,” 
(I. Thess. iv. 6) which latter phrase not only does not corres- 
pond with the Greek text, but introduces a new idea not 
warranted by the context. 

We understand that the next instalment will be of a more 
substantial character, viz., First Corinthians, by Father Lattey, 
and that it will appear in the autumn. We venture to think 
that it will be eagerly looked for by the Catholic body and 
by others besides. 


3-—CATHOLIC SOCIAL SCIENCE.' 


Here are two remarkable books, both inspired by the 
industrial conditions of our time, both aiming at social re- 
generation on Christian lines, and differing only in their 
practical purpose. Mgr. Parkinson takes the world as we find 
it and sets forth for the benefit of social students those eternal 
principles of justice by which all its purposes and works 
should be tested. He shows that what is remediable in man’s 
probationary state may be cured by just such a recognition of 
his destiny and his duties as will establish the reign of con- 
science instead of the reign of cupidity in all social relations. 
He then goes into great detail, analysing the elements of 
civil society, and determining their mutual rights and duties, 
always with an eye on actual conditions and a keen ethical 
sense to distinguish between moderation and excess, between 
use and abuse. Ina preliminary notice of this book we drew 
attention to its unique importance as the only work of its 
kind from a Catholic source. That impression is deepened 
on a closer study: no clearer diagnosis can be desired of the 
ills of our body politic and industrial, no more cogent plea 
for a return to right thinking and right action, to that har- 
monious mean between self-regard and regard for society 
which produces the Christian citizen. Mgr. Parkinson does 
not aim at creating a new earth but he shows how this old 
world can be renewed and refreshed by a return to the ever- 


1A Primer of Social Science. By Mgr. H. Parkinson, of Oscott. 
London: P. S. King and Sen. Pp. 288. Price, 2s, 1913. 
Social Renewal. By George Sandeman. London; Heineman. 
Pp. 150. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1913. 
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living principles of that Teacher who came to save Society 
as well as the individual soul. 

Mr. Sandeman’s book is occupied with the same facts but 
in another and more general way. He describes the causes 
of the present discontent which he traces to the failure and 
decay of the false economics of the Manchester School, and 
the remedy he prescribes is not so much religious as a grasp 
of the proper conception of society and a recognition that the 
truce development of the individual is best wrought indirectly 
through service of the community. His book makes stimu- 
lating reading, for he goes back to first principles and follows 
social evils to their sources. Here, for instance, is one illu- 
minating sentence: “ The exploitation of needy people for 
private profit, convenience and ostentation is at the root of our 
social distresses.’” He deplores the existence and the growth 
of the “ servile state” as vehemently as Mr. Belloc, and he 
has rescued from de Tocqueville a very striking anticipation 
of that phenomenon. One point in his argument we do not 
clearly understand, for he appears (pp. 92, 93) to wish to 
divorce ethics from social conduct, basing his condemnatfon 
of anti-social actions merely on their proved disadvantages. 
It is because he so clearly shows elsewhere that what is really 
anti-social is also unjust and contrary to the will of God who 
made man a social being, that we are puzzled by this atti- 
tude here. The book is excellently written and, in spite of 
its profound character, eminently readable. 


4—MGR, BENSON’S LATEST NOVEL.' 

In his latest novel, 4m Average Man, Mgr. Benson has 
written, not merely an exciting book, a singularly impressive 
sermon on the text—‘“ And he that receiveth the seed amongst 
thorns—this is he who heareth the word, and then the cares 
of this life and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word, 
and he becometh fruitless." Or, if one prefers it so, he has 
illustrated in a very striking way the “ snares and traps ”’ 
depicted in the “ Meditation on Two Standards ” by which 
the devil first beguiles the unwary souls he means to make 
his own. The gist of the book is that a young Anglican 
clerk, “‘ something in the City,” hears a Franciscan preach, 
is converted and goes under instruction, becomes, through a 

1 An Average Man, By R. H. Benson. London: Burns and Oates, 
Pp, 380. Price, 6s. 1913. 
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fortune left to his mother, a member of a county family, and 
allows the glories and interests of his new state of life, first 
to eclipse his desire for perfection, then to shake, and finally 
to destroy his belief in Catholicity. The story closes with 
his wedding-day, when he takes for wife the daughter of a 
neighbouring peer and has before him the prospect of a long 
and luxurious life, equipped with all the advantages of his 
class. As a counter-motive in the tale, there is inserted the 
history of an Anglican curate, mated to a clever but bitter and 
disappointed woman, doomed at best to drudgery in ill-paid 
clerical posts, who also feels convinced of the truth of Catho- 
licism and, with an unconscious heroism, leaves his empioy- 
ment, joins the Church and increases his domestic troubles 
tenfold. He is left at the end, dismissed for incompetence 
from a meagre employment and faced by a future of des- 
titution and wretchedness. Yet, such is the skill of the story, 
the discerning heart does not envy the one nor commiserate 
the other, for their respective lots even on this earth: the 
moral is too cleverly drawn for that, the argument too com- 
pefling. The style of the book is Mgr. Benson’s own: vivid, 
picturesque, humorous; gathering into a few brief sentences 
the details of a whole scene; managing all the accessories 
of his main scheme with the practised skill of an artist; con- 
veying or suggesting the most uncommon experiences with 
never-failing aptness of language. We feel sure that this 
will rank as one of his best novels. 





Short Notices. 


—_—~>— 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Fr. B. W. KELLY has written a Short Course of Catholic Instruction 
(Washbourne: 4d.), which utilizes, and supplements, the Catechism, and 
will be useful at once for enquirers and for teachers. Questions d’In- 
seignement de Philosophie Scolastique, by Fr. P. Geny (Beauchesne: 
3 fr.), is an account of neo-scholasticism, its progress and methods, the 
more interesting for the reference to the ideals, and in fact the pane- 
gyric of, the Gregorian University at Rome with which it closes. Fr. 
Bainvel has written a brochure of much importance on the dictum Ex¢ra 
Ecclesiam, Nulla Salus, Hors de L’Eglise, pas de Salut (Beauchesne: 
0.75 tr.). We have always admired, in Fr. Bainvel, his ruthless honesty of 
outlook and statement. His exposition of the dogmatic and historical 
aspects of the dictum is uncompromising; his rejection of the inade- 
quate solutions ot the difficulty it creates—good faith; soul-of-the-Church; 
Church-Invisible; mecessitas praecepli as opposed to medit —is loyal: 
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his own solution, for which we refer the reader to his booklet, honest 
yet consoling. 

The C.T.S. has published (6d. paper; 1s. bound similarly to the 
History of Religion series) an extended form, by Father Martindale 
of the 1d. brochure on Theosophy, edited by Father de Grandmaison. 
The evidence for the remarkable modern rush towards Theosophy 
reaches us in such quantities that we are convinced that the appearance 
of this book is altogether timely. We hear, not rarely, not only of the 
accession of many non-Catholics to the ranks of Theosophists, but of 
Catholics. The lectures of Mrs. Besant are still thronged; railway book- 
stalls and the advertisements of our Tubes and Omnibuses bear wit- 
ness to the same impetus. We welcome this book, and would like an 
even fuller study still. 

DEVOTIONAL AND ASCETICAL, 

A “ Member of the Ursuline Community, Sligo,” has compiled a short 
but very prettily published book of verses and prose called Landmarks 
of Grace (a title from Canon Sheehan), on the Feasts of Our Blessed 
Lady (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net). The material is of various quality, 
some inferior. But the book will make a devout and acceptable present. 
Self-Knowledge and Christian Perfection is another compilation (Wash- 
bourne: Is. 6d. net), by the Rev. John Henry, C.SS.R.; it takes into ac- 
count the interesting fact of temperaments, which it divides as of old, 
into the phlegmatic, the melancholic, the sanguinic, and the choleric. 
The book is simple and has a pleasantly archaic flavour. 

An abridgment of Scaramelli’s Direttorio Mystico has been made 
by -D.H.S. Nicholson (J. M. Watkins: 2s. net). The attitude or aspira- 
tion of the author is an increasingly common one. He divides, no doubt, 
Eastern from Western mysticism by a “ broad distinction ”; but Western 
mysticism is the search for the life which stands behind and is mani- 
festing through “churches and schools of thought.’’ However, the the- 
ories and methods of the West “have unquestionably been reduced to 
whatever degree of order is possible by the Roman Catholic Church more 
effectively than by any other body.”’ To her, then, minds are turning, 
and asking what she has to say. This is one of her great modern oppor- 
tunities. 

An American translation of a German rendering of a French original 
has been made by Fr. J. P. M. Schleuter, S.J., and is called The Funda- 
mentals of the Religious Life (Benziger: 60 c. net); it describes what 
its name refers to, and is true to the style of its seventeenth century 
original. 

Die Nachahmung der Heiligen in Theorie und Praxis, by Max Huber, 
S.J. (Herder: 2 vols., 8s. sewed, 9s. 6d. cloth, net), is a valuable book upon 
the imitation of those Saints to whom, owing to their mistaken biogra- 
phies, many minds have given but a technical and very likely half-scepti- 
cal “admiration.” Saints-in-their-cradle—“die a priori fertige Heilige "— 
have no interest for the author: he shows us the gradual growth of sanc- 
tity; the alchemy applied to the natural under-stuff of a supernatural life 
is traced in clear theory, illustrated by very many examples. A fifth 
series of Discours Eucharistiques, those spoken in the French section of 
the Vienna Congress in 1912, has been issued by Lethielleux (3.00 fr.) 
The volume possesses a profound devotional, but also a permanent his- 
torical value. 

We have derived very sincere pleasure from Fr. W. D. Strappini S.J.'s 
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Meditations without Method (Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. net). As the 
title suggests, the book is one to be read slowly, re-read, and always 
prayed. What we have liked in it is its eminently wholesome piety; its 
disregard of the pious c/ich¢é; and its general humanity, which is as far 
from laxness, we would emphasize, as it is from conventionalism. This 
though is what we expected from the author of 7he Jnward Gospel. 

The Church’s Year (C.T.S.: 6d.), by Father J. R. McKee, of the 
Oratory, is a very nice little book exactly suited to the C.T.S. Father 
McKee’s literary style is pleasant and his authorities excellent; and he 
gives that information about the great festivals of the Church which 
should be at the disposal of every intelligent Catholic. We would like 
to see the C.T.S. produce a further 1d. series of pamphlets dealing rather 
more fully with each separate festival, to be exposed each of them 
for sale, as the different dates come round, at our Church doors. We 
spoke with respectful praise of the first edition of L’Ame de Tout Apos- 
tolat (Téqui: 0.70 fr.), by Dom J. B. Chantard of the Trappists, of which 
we now receive the second. It is full of that spirit of austere liberty, 
ot mortification, yet of freshness, discernible in what these ancient and 
penitential orders write. We believe this little book is bound to do a 
great deal of the best kind of good. 

Father B. Guglielmo has written Vangelletti, or little Gospel Sermons. 
to last five minutes, for Low Mass (Marietti, Turin: 1 lire 50). They are 
direct and honest, and calculated to make the Gospel known and loved, 
and our Lord better understood, by simple folk who listen with sin- 
cerity. We have no words of praise too high for the Early English 
Instructions and Devotions, edited by Geraldine E. Hodgson, D.Litt. 
(J. M. Watkins: 2s. net). Miss Hodgson has sufficiently removed the 
“slight obstacle of archaic language’ which prevented the “ religious 
mysticism, the profound devotion, and the appealing simplicity of our 
toretathers”’ to reach “ordinary people.” How utterly different from 
this are the sentimentalisms of the laboured naivetés of modern re- 
ligious art and literature. How the renaissance and pseudo-classical 
have vulgarized us! Here are the spontaneous reactions of fresh souls 
to the direct touch of God. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius gives occasion to the Rev. J. C. Joy. 
S.J., to compose ‘“‘a Study in Ideals”’ (Irish C.T.S., Iona Series, Is.), 
which is of genuine literary value and philosophical interest. The pious 
persecutor cannot but be a bewilderment to those who make a first and 
superficial acquaintance with his meditations. Chapter ix., Martyrs of 
Christ, reveals well how wrong are those who imagine that the true re- 
creative force resides with the purified yet syncretist paganism of the 
passing Empire; while chapter iv., Life im the Palace, will probably 
teach many, who love to paint unredeemedly dark pictures of the pagan 
world, how entirely illegitimate is their method. Father Joy sends us 
back to the correspondence with Fronto with renewed zest. Religious 
Stoicism is a difficult and delicate subject to deal with: sympathy is 
apt to be too readily elicited among all who do not, out of Jarti pris, 
condemn the alien system . . . but we really think Father Joy diagnoses 
what proved its death-sickness with no little subtlety and a generally 
sure touch. We are at once surprised and pleased that the Irish C.T.S. 
should find it worth while to publish this excellent little study. 
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The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus (translated by Rev. D. Gallery, 
S.J., trom the French of Rev. F. Suau, S.J.; Burns and Oates: 6s.) is 
the quite unusually interesting account of Emilia d’Oultremont, Baroness 
d’Hooghvorst, the foundress of Marie Réparatrice. Her family ante- 
cedents were very remarkable, and accounted for the very decided charac- 
ter which her childhood fully revealed. The history of her Institute 
is packed with interesting incidents and brings into its scene many 
notable personalities. We have never for the life of us been able to 
understand how nuns, of the most unsuspected piety, can suffer them- 
selves to be photographed kneeling in more or less ecstatic attitudes 
at prie-dieux. However, the frontispiece of Mother Mary is striking and 
valuable: the portraits of the two nuns, facing page 354, are very 
beautiful and should be spiritually helpful. The translation is often 
French rather than English, and sometimes not quite either. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Walker have constructed Outlines of Victorian 
Literature (Cambridge University Press), costing 3s., and we consider 
them decidedly cheap at the price. From Carlyle we are carried down 
to Wilde, whose tragic yet compelling figure is still vivid to many 
memories, and whose literary influence is seen to be so far greater 
than was suspected. It is felt, we believe, not least in that Germany 
whose influence was so strong with us that the Victorian Age may be 
described as the era of German influence. The authors display not 
only erudition, but a power of crisp epigram and vivid characterization. 


HISTORICAL. 

The Religious Orders is the title given to a first collection (1s. net) 
of the prefaces of the C.T.S. lives of the Saints of various religious 
Orders; here we have additional papers on the Rosminians and the 
Oratory Congregation, by Father F. Allan Ross and by Father A. 
Emery, I.C., respectively. We are especially grateful for all that makes 
better known among us the beautiful, saintly, and intellectually dis- 
tinguished character of the founder of the Institute of Charity. For 
many categories of unshepherded souls, Rosmini has been a donus 
pastor. 

FICTION. 

Messrs. Washbourne send two charmingly got-up story-books, Little 
Pilate, translated from the Spanish of Fr. L. Coloma by E. M. Brookes, 
and The Maid of Spinges, by Mrs. E. Wayne, 2s. 6d. each. Fr. Coloma’s 
stories always have a flavour of their own; but since Peguaneces, his hand 
seems to have lost much of its strength. We scarcely think these tales 
of a temperament so alien to our own have borne translation. Their 
heroes seem painfully at variance with our feelings alike in their pieties 
and in their misdeeds. The Pillow of the Infant Fesus has some of the 
old swing about it; but no normally-built youth is likely, we feel, to utter 
a ‘tremendous sob, resembling the roar of a wounded lion."” The pas- 
sionate Spanish is not “translated”’ by being just turned literally into 
English. We earnestly wish that Mr. Brewster Fisher, whose illustra- 
tions show imagination, would study anatomy more zealously, and also 
dress his subjects better—for instance, crease their trousers. Mrs. 
Wayne’s book is an entirely pleasant and well-written story, founded 
on historic fact, and dealing with the heroic career of the Tyrolese 
Joan of Arc, Katharina Lang, who fought at Spinges in 1797. The 
authoress describes the country vividly, and the robust Catholic life 
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of the Tyrol is set forth in a correspondingly simple and healthy style. 
This is a satisfactory book for boys and girls alike. 

The Wedding Bells of Glendalough, by Fr. M. Earls, S.J. (Benziger: 
5s. 6d. net), rang, as a matter of fact, in America. The book has all the 
pleasant and innocent characteristics of American Catholic literature: 
even the wicked villain is a simple character, and gets converted (it 
seems curious to learn that his mother, in order to rise in social circles, 
changed her name from Shanahy to Shankee). Though the book is 
rather diffuse, that will distress only the neuropathic, impatient of des 
longueurs. The artless prattle of school girls and the serene exhorta- 
tions of experienced clergy are given with much verisimilitude. Per- 
haps the “Nut” talks accurate American, but as English it wouldn’t 
convince us. 

We welcome an exceedingly remarkable novel, Le Songe d’Attis, 
written by M. Reynés-Monlaur (Grasset: 3 fr. 50), which recalls, in charac- 
ters and intention, his earlier book, //s regarderont vers Lui. It tells 
ot the dream of a sick girl, a Greek, dreamt in the Asklepios shrine of 
Epidaurus, a dream which sent her to seek the full revelation of Christ 
in the Holy Land. The picture of the Greece of that era (some fifteen 
years after the death of our Lord) is deliciously painted, and with a most 
artistic use of a considerable erudition. The atmosphere is as skilfully 
given, and the psychology of these pagan souls is subtly felt and ex- 
pressed in adequately Greek phrasing. The Asklepios scene is as good 
(in its way) as Pater’s. Fiction more and more reveals itself as the 
best method of conveying spiritual problems and processes such as 
these. This book is a serious contribution to the science of conversion, 
reached here, by a Greek soul, through the categories of Beauty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Vision of Piers the Plowman, by Kate M. Warden (Edward 
Arnold: 2s. 6d.), is a modern prose translation of the original poem, 
re-issued at the advice of Professor J. W. Mackail, and will be highly 
valued by the “ ordinary reader who is interested in the matter of the 
poem, but to whom the original poem offers real difficulty.’’ One of the 
appendices gives an account of the controversy about the author's 
identity. 

Mr. Armel O’Connor’s Poems (Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow: §s.) has 
a frontispiece by Alice Rocke which is a work of genius, not only be- 
cause it is an exquisite little study of a spray of Love-in-a-mist, but 
because the artist has had the intuition that it just is this flower of 
plaintive blue and fragile green that best catches in itself, and reveals 
the delicate spirit of Mr. O’Connor’s verses. That is so, say what 
you may. More nervous (énervé, I mean) than Mrs. Meynell, he has 
much of her peculiar craftsmanship and even method. Far less flam- 
boyant, less opulent, less scalding-teared, less ensanguined, than Francis 
Thompson, much, none the less, of the world-outlook of that thorn- 
crowned laureate 1s his. And he has a sense of humour... . 


(List of Books Received held over till September issue). 





